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STEAMSHIP EASTERN STATE, 

We this week present to the public a picture 
of this splendid ship, built in Philadelphia, by 
R. F. Loper, Esq., for the Bangor Steam Navi- 
gation Company, to run between this city and 
Bangor, Me. She is owned by Capt. Loper and 
the enterprising company—to whom the credit 
is due for placing upon this important route a 
vessel on which the public may confidently rely 
as being one of the safest as well as fastest of 
her class. Her hull was constructed by Bireley 
& Son, and is built in the most sulid and sub- 
stantial manner, entirely of white oak. She is 
7 strapped with 4 inch bar iron running diagonally 

around her and let into the timbers the thickness 
J of the iron, ani where the bars cross each other, 
is bolted through and through timber and iron; 
her bulwarks are solid, and she is also braced in- 
side between the clamps and thick streaks, some- 
thing like railroad bridging, which renders it 


impossible for her to strain or work in any way ; 
her bow is very sharp, being 7 feet solid, dead 
wood, and 6 feet through keel and rider. Her 
engines were constructed by Reamy, Neafie & 
Co. They are of the direct action, Loper patent, 
with cylicders of 30 inch diameter and 26 inch 
stroke, having the apparatus connected with all 
of this patent, by which they can, in an instant, 
be changed from high to low pressure. Her 
single wheel has four flanges, and is 8 feet 10 
inches in diameter, with a pressure of 28 pounds 
to the syuare inch; she makes 60 revolutions, 
and her speed will average, in a sea way, 12 
miles per hour. Her rig is admira>ly adapted 
for the tempestuous route on which she is de- 
signed to run; having no bowsprit and three 
polacre masts, carrying 4 large fore-and-aft sails 
and a very large square-sail, and with a strong 
breeze and all sails set, it will trouble any side- 
wheel boat to overhaul her. She is, moreover, 


very stiff and easy in her motion; and there 
being no jar or noise from the machinery, nor 
any disagreeable smell, she is particularly agree- 
able to passengers. Her cabins are 80 feet long, 
and the two saloons are mist beautifully orna- 
mented in white and gold, with black walnut, 
and are furnished throughout in the most splen- 
did style. She has three of F. 8. Johnson’s pa- 
tent sofa tables, costing over three hundred dol- 
lars. She has no open berths in her cabins, they 
being all in state-rooms, which are comfortably 
and elegantly fitted, and all well lighted and 
ventilated with patent lights in the sides. She 
is 420 tons burthen, 170 feet long on deck, 25 
feet beam, 9 1-4 feet hold, and will stow 3600 
barrels, exclusive of coal, of which the consump- 
tion is about 6 tons a trip. She has now been 
running a month, and has carried over 600 pas- 
sengers and full freights each way without acci- 
dent or any important detention; she has en- 
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countered the severest storms of this remarkably 
severe winter ; has cut her way through miles of 
ice, and proved herself, in every respect, a vessel 
in which, for safety and regularity, the travelling 
public may place the most implicit confidence. 
In the charge of her very gentlemanly and ex- 
perienced commander, Captain Flowers, who 
has superintended her construction from her keel 
up, and with a most able, careful and practical 
engineer, Mr. Foot, for a long time engineer of 
one of the Portland boats, the Eastern State bids 
fair to be, as yet the only, successful propellor 
ever run from Boston. So well satisfied are her 
owners in the success of their experiment that 
they intend to place another boat on the route 
in connection with the Eastern State as soon as 
she can be built. The ship leaves the end of 7 
wharf every Friday P. M., at 4 o’clock, and as 
she is avery beantiful vessel, we recommend our 
readers to visit her. 
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A Story of OF Virginia’s Days, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“ The Indians sometimes venture here, do they 
not?” 

“Yes; but I harm them not, and they harm 
not me.” 

“ How was it on the river, a week ago *” 

“ Ha! how learned you of that *” 

“How could such a deed remain unknown ?” 

“ But why think you it was me ¢” 

The stranger gazed into the young man’s face 
for a moment, and while a peculiar meaning 
played over his countenance, he answered : 

“ Could you have heard Ada Wimple describe 
the fair youth who heard her—even to the tones 
of his voice, the sparkle of his eyes, the color of 
his hair, and the kind feelings of his soul, you 
would not ask me such a question.” 

The rich blood mounted to the brow of the 
young hunter, and his eyes fell to a downcast 
turn, for the stranger’s words had sent a strange 
thrill to his soul ; but soon recovering his com- 
posure, he said : 

“ In that case I did my duty, and I think the 
Indians will not trouble me; but even if they 
should, I fear them not.” 

“J fear, young sir, that those light arms of 
yours would be insufficient, in case of an attack 
from the red-skin.” 

“ They never failed me yet,” said Orlando, his 
eyes brightening, and his bosom swelling with a 
proud emotion. “Though I like not deeds of 
strife, yet I fear not danger.” 

* To deal with such an enemy, you should be 
able to wield a weapon like that,” said the stran- 
ger, as he put forth the muzzle of his ponderous 
weapon, the butt of which rested upon the 
ground. 

At that moment Orlando’s eye caught the out- 
lines of a hawk that was sailing high in the air 
above the tree-tops beyond the cot. He turned 
towards his strange visitor, and took the massive 
rifle in his hand. Its owner smiled as he re- 
signed it to the youth, and stepping back a pace, 
he remarked : 

“ She'll prove a little too heavy for that hand 
of yours, and "twill be a steady hand and quick 
eye that takes a wing at that distance.” 


The young hunter seemed not to notice the 
words of his companion, but raising the rifle to 
his side he drew back the hammer, and then 
placed the butt against his shoulder. The sin- 
gle tick of a watch could hardly have passed be- 
tween the resting of the rifle and the pulling of 
the trigger. The sharp, clear crack rang through 
the forest, and on the next instant the hawk 
uttered a shrill scream—trembled a moment 
upon its outspread pinions—and then, with a last 
effort to maintain its position, it shot obliquely 
through the air. and fell not a rod from where 
the two men stood. Orlando stepped to where 
the bird had fallen, and picking it up, he re- 
turned and handed it to the stranger, remarking 
as he.did so: 

“ That's a good weapon.” 

As the powerful hunter took the rifle back into 
his own hand, he looked with a strange emotion 
upon the youth, and then flinging the hawk upon 
the ground, he stretched forth his broad palm 
and said : 

“ Orlando Chester, take that hand. There— 
it shall ever be yours in time of need, and upon 
Mark Chiron you may look as a friend. If the 


enemy are subtle, the wit and strength of Chiron 
can overcome them.” 

Now, however meaningless some portions of 
Chiron’s conversation may have seemed to his 
young companion, yet a close observer would 


have seen that beneath all his careless question- 
ing there was an under-current of some deep 
purpose. With an eagle eye he watched every 
change of Orlando's countenance, as though he 
would have committed to memory every line 
thereof, but as he stretched forth his hand all 
his earnestness vanished, and his countenance 
assumed a sort of careless, nonchalant expression, 
which seemed habitual to it. A moment the 
young man retained his grasp of the hand that 
was thus held out to him, and while yet he gazed 
with singular wonder into the face of his com- 
panion, he said : 

“Speak you of enemies to me ?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“ But I fear not that the red man will attack 
me.” 

“ And is there no danger in the world, no ene- 
mies but the red-skins? Do not white men 
sometimes prey upon each other ¢” 

“Yet there are none to prey upon me.” 

“Be not too sure of that, young sir. I came 
not here without an object, nor do I offer my 
services at random. I ask you not to accept of 
them, for they shall be yours at my own will.” 

There was an air of truth in the words and in 
the manner of Chiron, which the young hunter 
could not doubt, and after a moment's reflection 
he said : 

“ Tf it be as you say—that there is really dan- 
ger in my path—you can be my friend now by 
explaining to me its nature, and then I can save 
you further trouble by avoiding it myself.” 

“The nature of that danger I could not ex- 
plain, and to be plain with you, I tell you I 
would not if I could. Nay—do not start. I 
speak my thoughts plainly, and I fear not to tell 
the truth. I have come here to-day to recognize 
you, and when first I saw this garden, that lays 
in such fantastical forms and devices about us, 
I knew well from whose brain sprang the wild 
conception, and I knew, too, whose delicate 
hand must have done the work—there is but 
one, and that—” 

The giant hunter drew his hand across his 
eyes as he thus abruptly broke off, and then rais- 
ing his face towards heaven, he uttered : 

“Alas! poor Morgiana Chester, thy fate is a 
hard one; but if there is a just God in heaven, 
thy wrongs shall be atoned for, and those that 
wrong thee shall be brought to justice. By yon 
bright sun, that lights thy wildwood home, I 
swear it!” 

“How! My mother! Wrong her!” ejacu- 
lated Orlando, seizing the strange man by the 
arm. “If you know ought of her wrongs, speak 
—tell me of them—tell me who has wronged her, 
and though the very crown of England rested 
upon his head, she should be revenged! My 
hand should seek him out. Speak, sir—tell me 
what you know of this.” 

“ Nothing of which I can speak,” calmly re- 
turned Chiron, gazing with an affectionate look 
into the face of his companion. “Blame me 
not, blame me not, nor yet question me further. 
What I have said is true, and time will reveal 
it. But now I must see your mother. 
look once more upon her sweet face.” 

For a full minute Orlando regarded the man 
before him in a sort of wondering astonishment. 
Every vestige of doubt had fled from his 
thoughts, and though he wondered, yet he hesi- 
tated not to trust. Then there was something 
in the manner of Chiron, a kind of authoritative 
determination, that made him hesitate to ask 
further questions, and at length he said : 

“My mother is in the cot, and if you will fol- 
low me you can see her.” 


I must 


“ Stay a moment,” uttered Chiron, as Orlando 
turned to lead the way. “Do you think one 
who knew me years ago, would know me now ‘” 

“TJ should think not,” returned the young man, 
as he ran his eyes for the hundredth time over 
the face of his companion. 

“Then lead the way,” said Chiron, * and mind 
you, Orlando, I have called but for a drink of 
water and a slice of venison.” 

The young man signified his understanding 
of his companion’s meaning, and without further 
remark he led the way to the house. In the 
entry Chiron deposited his rifle, and then fol- 
lowed his conductor into the presence of Mrs. 
Chester. Fora moment the powerful man gazed 
upon the fair, pale features of Morgiana Chester, 
but when her large dark eye met his own, he 
turned away to hide a tear that stole to his eye. 
The unwonted emotion soon passed away, and 
turning his gaze once more upon the poor wo- 
man, he took the seat which Orlando proffered 
him, soon after which the youth brought to him 
a dish of water. 

While Chiron was drinking, Mrs. Chester 
seemed, for the first time, to rotice that there 
was a stranger in the house, and after watching 
him for nearly a minute, a sudden light over- 
spread her beautiful features, and rising from 
her seat she approached the spot where he sat, 
and laid her hand carelessly upon bis broad brow. 
Chiron trembled with his exertion to keep back 
the emotions that would spring to his face, and 
at length he was able to meet the plaintive, in- 
quiring gaze of the eyes that were bent upon 
him. 

Orlando watched with an exciting interest 
every movement of his mother, and his heart 
bounded with a wild thrill as the thought stole 
over his mind that she recognized the strange 
man, and that his secret would be known to 
him ; at least, that he should know who he was. 

“Are you not a stranger, sir?’ asked Mrs. 
Chester, in a tone of considerable earnestness. 

“T am, madam,” returned Chiron, again start- 
ing, as the sweet, musical tones of that voice 
fell in rich cadence upon his ear. 

“Then perhaps you, kind sir, can tell me of 
my husband. He has deserted me, sir, and I 
know not where to look for him.” 

“ What was his name, good woman ?” 

“Name!” uttered Morgiana, while her large 
eyes filled with tears. “Alas!” he had no 
name! Whenhe deserted me and lost his honor, 
he lost his name. O! he was cruel thus to 
leave me. But he will come back, for he told 
me that he would. You have not seen him, 
then ?” 

This last expression was so melancholy, so 
full of real, heartfelt sorrow, that the stout man 
could no longer contain his feelings, and as the 
tears burst forth from his eyes, he murmured: 

*O God! what a fall is here!” 

“ And do you, too, weep? And is it because 
you know not where my husband is, and thus 
you weep for pity ? 
weeping. 


See, sir, those flowers are 
This morning I went forth among the 
shrubs and vines, and they were all bowed down 
with pearly tears ; but they looked not so kind 
as you do, nor do they weep long, for when the 
sun shines upon them they feel happy in the 
laughing beams, and soon wipe their tears away. 
Surely you must have seen my husband. Tell 
me, have you not ¢” 

* No, madam, I have not. But rest you in 
peace, for you may yet see him again.” 

Mrs. Chester went back to her window and 
satdown. Whether the thoughts of her hus- 
band had passed from her mind, or whether the 
assurance of the strange hunter had softcned her 
grief, it is impossible to tell, but at all events her 
tears wcre wiped away, and the usual placid 
melancholy overspread her features with its 
softening influence. 

As soon as Chiron saw that Morgiana was 
quieted from her burst of sorrow, he arose from 
his seat, and beckoning to Orlando, he took his 
rifle and left the cot. 

“ Sir.” said the old kunter, while he swept his 
locks, which were just beginning to be tinged 
with the frost of years, back from his brow, as 
the two stood once more in the garden, “ this is 
the first time for many, meny years, that tears 
have wet these rough cheeks of mine; but who, 
who could see that sad sight and not weep! 
Boy, you know not what a mind has there been 
wrecked. The same pure, sweet, mild disposi- 
tion stiil reigns in that bosom, but that noble 
mind—that gem of the pure soul, has gone, and 
God alone can take away the cloud that bides 
its lustre. I must now away, but be sure we 


shall meet again, and often. Pursue your wont- 
ed course, and when danger threatens I will be 
near to protect you.” 

“One moment, sir,” urged the young man, as 
Chiron was in the act of turning away. “ Which 
way from here do you take ?” 

* To Jamestown.” 

“ And how ?” 

“The same way I came—by land.” 

“T, too, am going to Jamestown to carry a 
load of skins and furs, and if you will take a seat 
in my canoe, we will bear each other company ” 

Chiron assented readily to the proposal, and 
while Orlando went to make his arrangements, 
the old hunter reloaded his rifle, and then busied 
himself in looking about the place. It took the 
young man but a few minutes to get ready for 
his mission, and when he rejoined his compan- 
ion, with his furs upon his back, the latter re- 
marked, as he noticed the pistols in the belt of 
Orlando : 

“ You go well armed.” 

“T always do,” returned the youth, as he start- 
ed off. “ My rifle carries but one ball, sometimes 
I want more.” 

Orlando led the way in a south-easterly diree- 
tion towards the river, and as both the hunters 
were naturally on the watch for what might be 
stirring about them, there was but little said on 
the way, and that of a commonplace character. 
At length they came to a small, vine-arbored 
cove, which let up some rods from the river, and 
here the young man found his canoe, and cre 
long they were both upon the broad river, with 
the tide in their favor, sailing rapidly down to- 
wards the scttlement. 

For nearly fifteen minutes after the canoe was 
upon the river, not a word was spoken. Chiron 
was busy with his own thoughts, and Orlando 
knew not how to address his companion upon 
the subject nearest his heart. There were an 
hundred questions he would like to have asked, 
but he disliked to meet a refusal for an answer, 
and so he asked them not. 

“ Orlando,” at length asked Chiron, just as the 
youth had shot his canoe past a swift eddy that 
made round an abrupt point, “ will you tell me 
what are the peculiar points of your mother’s 
mania!” 

“ You saw her this morning, sir. 
dom different—never raving.” 

“T mean not that,” returned Chiron. “A 
soul like hers could never rave with utter mad- 
ness. I meant to ask what are the particular 
ideas that haunt her most ¢” 


She is sel- 


“There are only two ideas that seem to be 
firmly fixed in her shattered mind. One of them 
you have seen in its effects. The same question 
she so earnestly asked you, she puts to all 
strangers who may call, though never before 
have I known her to approach a visitor as she 
did you. And she also often talks to me about 
her husband’s having cruelly deserted her. Thin 
there is one other subject which seems indelibly 
fixed in her memory. She has a strong old 
oaken chest, and ever since I can remember 
she has, as often as once a month, and frequently 
much oftener, searched it all through in quest 
of some treasure which she says she deposited 
therein. Sometimes she says ‘twas money, and 
at others she asserts that it was merely papers.” 

“ And this chest—is it safe?’ uttered Chiron, 
with sudden energy. 

“Yes, the chest is safe, but the treasure, what- 
ever it may be, my mother says has been stolen 
from her,” Orlando answered, regarding with 
no small degree of wonder the manner of his 
companion. 


“ And how has she searched it? What nooks, 
what corners, what seerct places has she found /” 
at all. The chest is perfectly plain, 
without a crevice or crack to indicate any secret 
hiding-place.” 


“ None 


‘Tis fortunate for poor Morgiana that she 
has lost her own secret,” murmured Chiron, half 
to himself, “for had she remembered it, she 
might have found her treasure but to have irre- 
deemably lost it.” 

“ Chiron,” said the young hunter, as he raised 
his paddle from the water, and in a voice so soft 
and low that its earnestness was like a prayer, 
“what of that treasure? Speak, I abjure you.” 

“If I give you one plain, straightforward an- 
swer, will you promise to ask no more !” 

“T promise.” 

“Then the paper—for a paper I think it is— 
is undoubtedly safe, and for the present if is safe 
only in its concealment I” 

Again Orlando Chester dipped his ra’dle into 
the water, and mechanically he urged his canoe 
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forward. He gazed upon the strange man before | source of pleasure that I would not exchange | No; hadst thou asked me, I should have told | him, evidently having seen something that they 


him, but he dared not break his promise, and he 
asked no more, though he would have given his 
all for a solution of the mystery. But yet, all 
mysterious as Chiron was, the young hunte: re- 
solved that he would trust him, for he believed 
that in some way he held the key to his own and 
his mother’s future fate ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


LOVE. 

Arew miles above Jamestown, stretching 
back from the northern bank of the river, lay 
the rich tobacco-plantation of Sir Oliver Wim- 
ple. The sun had turned upon its afternoon 
course, and though its rays beat down with a 
strong power, yet the fresh breeze which came 
sweeping up from the broad Chesapeake cast an 
invigorating influence through the atmosphere. 
Sir Oliver's dwelling stood only a few rods back 
from the river, with a green lawn in front, while 
back of it, and stretching slightly around to the 
western side, lay an extensive garden, divided 
into box-bound paths and flower-beds, with here 
and there a vine-clad arbor, or a trellised walk. 

Within one of the paths. at the end of which 
was « sort of green-house, stood Ada Wimple. 
She had been plucking some weeds from a 
small bed of English clematis, and had just 
risen to her feet, when the sound of approaching 
steps attracted her attention, and on the next 
instant she was in the presence of Orlando 
Chester. A slight, tremulous blush passed over 
her fair features as she met his dark eye, but it 
was quickly gone, and with a frank, kind smile, 
she extended to him her hand. 

“ You will pardon me for this intrusion, lady,” 
said the young hunter, still holding the hand 
that had been extended to him, “ but I was pass- 
ing homeward in my canoe, and I could not re- 
sist the desire to see you.” 

“ And surely you would not have passed with- 
out stopping,” said Ada, with artless grace, 
while, with an interest that sought not conceal- 
ment, she gazed into the face of him who had 
saved her. 

“No, I would not have passed now without 
stopping,” replied Orlando, “for I desired to 
know of your safety, and I feel happier now 
that I know you suffer not from the etfects of 
your adventure on the river.” 

“ And that I do not suffer, or that I even live 
to know it, I owe to you,” returned Ada, while a 
bright beam of gratitude shone from her blue 
eyes. “Of course, sir, you will always call 
when you pass.” 

“ Always ?” iterated the young man, in a tone 
of deep meaning. “No, I may not stop again.” 

“Not stop again!” repeated Ada, in a tone of 
surprise, while a sudden look of disappointment 
rested upon her features. “ You will surely 
come and see my father and my mother. They 
are both away to-day, at Mr. Berkeley’s.” 

“And wherefore should I see them ?” 

“That they may thank you for saving their 
only child.” 

“Do they not thank me already ?” 

“Thank thee Ah, yes—and bless thee, too.” 

“Then I accept their blessings, and feel a joy 
in knowing that Ihave merited them. But I 
did not that deed for thanks, nor for any other 
blessing or reward than that given by my own 
approving conscience. When your parents re- 
turn, tell them that he who saved your life feels 
happy that he possesses their thanks; and for 
you, fair girl, Ican only say, may God make 
your life as happy as the soul that sustains it is 
pure and virtuous.” 

Orlando did not turn away as he spoke, but 
with a kind, yet melancholy look, he extended 
his hand to the fair being who stood before him. 
Ada took it, and, with trembling accents, she 
said : 

“Why, why do you refuse to come again? 
When first we met, and when first we parted, I 
had thought that a bond of friendship would ev- 
er unite us. Few, few there are who have such 
claims upon friendship as have you; and why 
cast it off now ?” 

The young hunter looked steadily into the 
earnest features of his companion. A strange 
light shot forth from his dark eye, and a power- 
ful emotion seemed struggling in his bosom ; 
but at length it passed away, and letting go the 
soft hand he held, he said: 

“Fair girl, I would not tear from out this 
heart of mine one chord of pure friendship for 
all the wealth of the colonies. To feel that 
yourself and your parents are my friends is a 


for all the high-sounding titles in the land.” 
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thee that the gratitude which the poor maiden 


“Then, why not call upon us? Why not | first felt towards her preserver had already 


give to us that sure pledge of friendship—the 
kind smile and welcome of your generous soul ¢” 

“Ada Wimple,” said the young man, in a 
tone so sof: and plaintive, and yet so thrillingly 
earnest, that she felt spell-bound by its power, 
“vou say [have saved your life, and you are 
grateful. I did save it, and lam happy. You 
say that you had thought the bond of friendship 
would ever unite us; and soitever may. But I 
cannot deceive my own soul. I cannot take to 
myself a pleasure that might ere long turn to a 
serpent and sting me. My own heart tells me 
that the friendship it already feels would soon 
kindle to a brighter flame. I will speak plainly 
now, and then you will understand me—nor will 
you wonder at, or blame me, for my ¢ourse. The 
human heart knows not the social barriers which 
the world has set up between man and man, 
but it loves all that is beautiful, all that is good ; 
and so my‘heart has turned towards thee until 
thine image is reflected there as alight to my 
soul. Now I am safe; and though it costs me 
a pang to pluck away some of the deeper roots 
which that friendship has taken, yet I must do 
it, else it might grow to a warmer love. and 
bloom but to wither away and die. The flower 
of love cannot long live upon the heart alone 
that would cherish it; the soft breath of its kin- 
dred soul is needful to keep it in bloom—for if 
it be solitary and unrequited, its fair blossom 
will wither; and though the heart may never 
throw it off, vet ’t will be but a lifeless stalk that 
shall cumber there till that heart ceases to beat. 
You now understand me. Whenever you call 
my image bac’ to your mind, think of me as one 
who had too much honor to deceive you, and 
too much self-love to break his own heart. 
Farewell, and may God bless and protect you, 
and may the life He gives you on earth be one 
of a joyful truth and virtue.” 

As the young man spoke he turned away to 
hide the tear that stole to his eye, and in a mo- 
ment more he started to walk away. His steps 
were slow, for the feelings that dwelt in his bo- 
som were heavy and sad, and he felt as though 
he were leaving his very heart behind him. 
Half a dozen steps had he taken, when a low 
sob broke upon his ear; and while yet it went 
thrilling through his soul, his own name, pro- 
nounced in an earnest, imploring tone, broke 
the spell that bound him. Quickly, as if by 
some sudden instinct, he turned, and beheld 
Ada, with her arms outstretched, and gazing 
with a tearful, imploring look upon him. 

“Do not leave me thus,” she murmured, as 
she met the inquiring glance of Orlando; and as 
she spoke she buried her face in her hands and 
wept. 

With a heart bounding from its despondency 
like the lightning’s leap, the young hunter 
sprang to the side of the fair girl, and taking her 
hand from her tear-wet face, and retaining it 
within his own, he uttered : 

“ Ada. Ada, why do you call me back? Speak 
to me, Aaa, and—” 

Ile did not finish the sentence, for at that in- 
stant the maiden raised her eyes, and as he 
gazed into their liquid depths, he almost fancied 
he saw his own image reflect-d there. A mo- 
ment only he hesitated, and then he continued : 

“What would you say to me? Fear not to 
speak.” 

“T would not have you leave me thus,” she 
said, as she placed her remaining free hand 
upon Orlando's shoulder. 


“TJ left you in all kindness, Ada.” 

“ Ah, Orlando, and so you did; but that very 
kindness might break my heart.” 

“T understand you not,’ pronounced the 
youth, while the tremor that shook his frame 
plainly evinced that her words had struck deeply 
to his heart. 

Ada gazed a moment into his face, and then, 
while a glow of beaming truth overspread her 
fair features, she said: 

“You spoke plainly, and so will I. Ere you 
broke forever the ties that bound your heart, 
could you not have asked Ada how burned her 
feelings toward you?” 

“And if Thad?” 

“She would have told you the truth.” 

“And that truth would have been death to 
the poor hunter’s love.” 

“And for that thou thinkest I would have 
called thee back. O, while you think your own 
heart is burning with its flame of devotion, you 
would think mine to be as the crystalline flint. 


mounted to a stronger feeling, and that it might 
burn with as pure a flame of holy love as ever 
warmed upon the altar of a devoted heart. Now 
you can leave me, and return to your home in 
the forest. Ada Wimple has told you the truth.” 

“Noble, generous girl, what adequate thanks 
can my poor heart pour out for this !” ejaculated 
Orlando, as he pressed the hand he held warmly 
to his lips, and then gazed tenderly into her face. 

“If I possess the love of your own pure hear’, 
what more could I ask,” answered Ada, in re- 
turn. 

“You do, you do possess it. For the week 
that has passed since we so strangely met upon 
the river's bank, this heart of mine has been flut- 
tering and struggling within the silken web that 
would have folded it to itself, and a moment 
ago I thought to break the spell; but now, dear 
Ada, that heart bounds joyfully from my bosom 
and takes your own to make it whole. Happy, 
happy day.” 

“And none more happy than J,” responded 
Ada, as she pillowed her head upon the young 
hunter's bosom. 

* There, there, Ada, I cannot tarry longer 
now, for my poor mother will moan my absence. 
The sun is already creeping towards its moun- 
tain home, and I must away; but may I not 
hope that some time—ere long—you will go 
with me and spend a day at my forest home ? 
O, the flowers would bloom with a new grace, 
and pour out a sweeter fragrance for your pres- 
ence. We have flowers there, Ada, and the 
birds sing more sweetly than they do here. The 
brooks murmur their sweet music around our 
cot, and the giant trees wave their branches in 
whispering melody above us. Some time you 
will go with me and see it” 

Ada drank in the soft, melodious tones that 
fell from her companion’s lips, and as she raised 
her eyes once more to his, they were beaming 
with a love that could not but come from the 
very depths of her soul. 

“T will come,” she said, “ but you will show 
me the way; and you shall come and sce my 
parents.” 

“Your parents!” iterated the young man, 
while a shade passed over his handsome fea- 
tures. 

“IT know your thoughts,” quickly exclaimed 
Ada, as she noticed her companion’s manner; 
“but you need not fear forthem. They love 
their child too well to see her miserable, and, 
more than all that, though my father be a baro- 
net, they have very little sympathy with the 
aristocratic notions of the times, and besides, 
how could they reject as their daughter's lover 
him to whom they owe her very life? No, no; 
you have nothing to fear from my parents.” 

“ Then, sweet one, I shall rest upon your as- 
surance; and until we meet agaio, may God 
bless you.” 

Orlando Chester stopped to take one more 
look at those fair features that beamed in love 
upon him, and then turning away he passed 
quickly from the spot. At the river's bank he 
turned, and Ada was still where he left her, 
gazing after him; and waving his hand in token 
of one more adieu, he stepped down into his ca- 
noe and pushed off from the shore. His heart 
was light and happy. and the pensive melan- 
choly of his features was relieved by a gladsome 
sunbeam that' seemed struggling to take the 
whole of that face for its home. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FRUITLESS SEARCH. 

By the time the young hunter reached the 
cove where he usually secured his canoe the sun 
had just sunk behind the distant tree-tops that 
skirted the bend of the river, and he made all 
possible haste to be on his way home. His 
faithful hounds were with him, and after drag- 
ging the canoe up into the bushes, he whistled 
them away and shouldering his rifle he started 
on. The path through which he took his route 
homeward was somewhat circuitous, owing to 
several bog-holes that intercepted the straight 
line, and thus for most of the way he could see 
only a short distance ahead. 

He had traversed nearly a quarter of a mile 
on his way, when he was startled by the quick, 
sharp cry of one of his hounds. It was a cry 
such as seldom escaped their lips, and for a mo- 
ment he seemed undecided what course to pur- 
sue, for both the dogs came crouching towards 
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But what could it be? 
for he knew of nothing in those woods of such 
a character. 


dared not cope with 


His hesitation was but momentary, 
however, for laying down the small bundle he 
had brought with him from Jamestown, he 
cocked his rifle and stole carefully forward. 
The wind that sighed through the towering tree- 
tops lent but little of its music to break the si- 
lence of the forest; and as the young hunter 
crept stealthily onward he could almost hear the 
beatings of the hearts of the hounds that kept 
by his side. 

He had not proceeded more than a rod, when 
a sharp, double click struck upon his ear, 
scarcely more perceptible than the dropping of 
a pin, but yet of such a nature as to make him 
start, for he knew it to be the snapping of the 
dog-spring of a rifle lock! As quick as had 
been the thought that conveyed the intelligence 
to his mind did the hunter cast his eyes in the 
direction from which the sound proceeded, and 
almost on the instant he caught the fiery gleam 
of a glaring eye, just within a clump of alders, 
glancing along upon a rifle barrel towards him. 
One single flutter of hesitation or fear would 
have proved fatal to the young hunter, but his 
heart knew nothing of the kind. Quick as light- 
ning he fell upon his knee, thus bringing his 
shoulder down to his rifle, and on the second 
that the butt came to its place he pulled the 
trigger! 

The division of a second of time had saved 
young Chester's life, for almost simultaneous 
with the report of his own rifle came the crack 
of his enemy’s, but that enemy was half asecond 
too late, and his ball just grazed the hunter’s 
cap, while the sharp cry of pain that came from 
the alders told a fatal tale of him who had laid 
in ambush there. With a quick bound the 
anxious hounds darted forward, and it was with 
some difficulty that Orlando could prevent them 
from setting their fangs into the object of his 
rifle, but he soon managed to restrain them, and 
on going up to the spot he found a powerful 
Indian writhing in agony. 

The first idea that passed through the young 
man’s brain was, that the red man before him 
was the same who had survived his rescuing at- 
tack a week previous, and that he had now come 
to seek revenge for the death cf his three com- 
panions ; but on a nearer examination he found 
himself to be mistaken, and a peculiar sensation 
of wonder thrilled through his frame as he dis- 
covered the fallen Indian to be one whom he 
had met on that very day at Jamestown! 

The red man was groaning with pain, and as 
Orlando stooped over him he turned his glassy 
red eyes upon his intended victim, and as he 
seemed to have recognized the young huntet’s 
countenance, he uttered : 

“Poor Indian dead—he killed—the young 
hunter of the pale faces be too quick. Water, 
water!” 

Orlando unclasped the Indian’s deerskin bot- 
tle from his girdle, and having filled it with wa- 
ter from a clear spot in the bog near by, he re- 
turned and held it to the dying man’s lips. The 
Indian took a few swallows of the tepid water, 
which seemed to revive him a little, and on gaz- 
ing once more on his captor's face, he said, in 
broken, weakening accents, while he vainly en- 
deavored to place his hand upon his head: 

“ "rhe pale hunter take my scalp ?” 

“No, no,” returned Orlando, with a shudder. 
“IT never sovght the red man’s harm; and why 
did you try to kill me?” 

“Feel in my pouch—take it off,” said the red 
man, as his eye brightened up at the assurance 
he had received that his sealp should not be 
taken away. 

Orlando did as directed, and at a farther sign 
from the Indian he emptied its contents. upon 
the ground, which proved to be a bottle of ram 
and five half-crowns. : 

“ White man give poor Indian that to kill the 
pale hunter,” said the fallen man, as his eyes 
rested upon the flask and the money. 

“How? A white man! where?” ejaculated 
the young man, while the strange assurance of 
Chiron came vividly back to his mind, and 
awakened a mingled sensation of surprise and 
anxious curiosity. 

“ At Jamestown,” returned the Indian. 

“ Who was it? What was his name?” 

“T no tell his name. Indian doa’t know him. 
He give me these, and say me shoot you. I put 
them in my pouch and come’ here to wait for 
you; but the pale hunter was too quick.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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164 GLEASONS -PIGTORIAL 


BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


PRUSSIAN OFFICERS. 


In no part of Europe is mili- 
tary discipline carried to so rigid 
an extent as among the people of 
Frederick the Great. The army 
becomes a mere machine, with- 
out intelligence or any will of its 
own, the word of the commander 
acts like the bolts in an engine, 
that set the wheels in motion in 
whatever direction he pleases. 
The common soldier eats uncom- 
plainingly what is put before him, 
and looks upon his officers as a 
superior grade of beings, and ren- 
ders to them the blindest obedi- 
ence, whether it be to march to 
certain destruction, or to perform 
the most trifling duty. The vast 
ditference between the Prussian 
service and our own is, that the 
former is compulsory, while in 
this country the service is always 
voluntary The officers of the 
Prussian service, a picture of 
whom our artist has given us 
herewith, are not noted for intel- 
ligence or gentlemanly traits of 
character; the service in which 
they are engaged is far from im- 
parting any ennobling feelings to 
them, and as a class they are lit- 
tle removed above the rank and 
file of the army. 


WHEELBARROW EMIGRANT. 


Many of our readers will re- 
member the account published in 
all the newspapers, nearly two 
years ago, of a California emi- 
grant, who crossed the plains 
“on foot and alone,” with a whee/- 
barrow, conveying all his earthly 
goods, that is, his provisions, 
clothes, tools, &c., in that humble 
vehicle, and outstripping in his 
march numbers who started for 
the land of gold, with more show 
and expensive appointments. 
His name was Brookmire, and 
he is an Irishman by birth. His residence is at 
Warren. in Pennsylvania, where he left a wife 
and family of children in very indigent circum- 
stances, when he went over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to to “try his fortune.” Brookmire has 
lately returned from California. with about 
$15,000 of the dust, all which he dug and washed 
out with his own hands. And as it is very apt 
to pour when it rajns, his wife received legacies 
during his absence to the amount of $10,000, 
falling to her upon the death of some relations 
in Scotland.—Syrucuse Journal. 


YOUNG MEN OF 


I will not inquire whenee the young men of 
our day acquire the notion that they are born 
with that which has hitherto been attained only 
by the study and experience of many years ; but 
I think I may observe that this presumptuous- 
ness, now so common in Germany, which strides 
over the steps of gradual culture, affords little 
hope of future master-pieces, The misfortune 
in the state is, that nobody can enjoy life in 
peace, but that everybody must govern; and in 
art, that nobody will enjoy what has becn pro- 
duced, but that every one wants to reproduce on 
his own account.— (Goethe, 


A GROUP OF PRUSSIAN OFFICERS, AT PLACE D'ARMES, COLOGNE. 


THE CRESCENT CITY. 

Our artist has given us herewith a fine view of 
that great capital of the South-West, the Cres- 
cent City. It is situated on the left bank of the 
Mississippi river, which by a singular bend causes 
the city to be on its N. W. side, facing the S. .E 
The city is built on an inclined plane, descend- 
ing gently from the river towards the swamp in 
the rear; so that when the Mississippi is full, 
the streets are three or four feet below the sur- 
face of the river. To prevent inundation an ar- 
tificial embankment called the Zeree, has been 
raised at a great expense, extending from fort 
Plaquemine, 43 miles below the city, to 120 
miles above it, which is 15 feet wide and 4 feet 
high. Directly in front of the city, it affords a 
very pleasant walk. The position of New Or- 
leans, as a vast commercial emporium is unriv- 
alled; for the Mississippi, with its numerous 
tributaries, brings to it for a market, the products 
of 20,000 miles of navigation, and the immense 
resources of the great valley are yet but partially 


developed. The city proper is in the form of a 
parallelogram, running along the river 1320 
yards, and extending back 700 yards. This por. 
tion of the city is traversed by 22 streets, form- 
ing 82 principal and 14 minor squares. The 
whole extent of the city, including its incorpora- 
ted fauxbourgs, is not less than five miles parallel 
with the river, and it extends perpendicularly to 
it, from a quarter to three quarters of a mile ; 
and to the bayou St. John, two miles. The 
houses are principally of brick, except some of 
the ancient and dilapidated dwellings in the 
heart of the city, and some new ones in the out- 
skirts. The modern buildings, particularly in 
the upper part of the city, or Second Munici- 
pality, are generally three and four stories high, 
with elegant and substantial granite fronts. 
Many of the houses in the outer parts are sur- 
rounded with gardens, and ornamented with 
orange trees. The view of the city from the 
river, on ascending or descending, is beautiful, 
and unlike that of any other American city. 


RABELAIS. 


From the revival of heathen 
antiquity, Rabelais had gathered 
a mass of learning resembling the 
diet of his own Pantagruel, who 
had 4600 cows milked eve 
morning for his breakfast. From 
the revival of Christian antiquity, 
he had learned to despise the au- 
thority and the superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, withont at 
the same time learning to rever- 
ence the authority and the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. He thus 
traversed the boundless expanse 
of human knowledge without the 
chart or compass which may bs 
discovered only in that know 
ledge which is not human, bu. 
divine. He traversed it under 
the guidance of his own wit, sa- 
gacity. and hamor; a wit vault- 
ing at a bound from the arctic to 
the antarctic poles of thought; a 
sagacity embracing all the higher 
questions of man’s social exist- 
ence, and many of the deeper 
problems of his moral constitu- 
tion; and a humor which fairly 
baffles all attempts to analyze or 
to describe it; for it was the re- 
sult, not of natural temperament 
alone, but also of the more assid- 
uous and severe studies. The 
language of Greece had become 
as familiar to him as was his 
mother tongue; and while he 
learned from Galen and Hippo- 
crates to investigate the proper- 
ties of living or of inert matter, 
he was trained by Plato to spirit- 
ual meditation, and by Lucian to 
a skepticism and a buffoonery 
alike audacious and unintermit- 
ted. From the union of sach a 
disposition and of such discipline 
emerged the strange phenomenon 
of a philosopher in his revels. In 
contemplating it, one knows not, 
as it has well been said, “ whether 
to wonder most that such wisdom shonld ever 
assume the mask of folly, or that such folly 
should permit the growth and development of 
any true wisdom.” It is, however, an apparent 
rather than a real difficulty. The wisdom is 
never sublime, and the folly but seldom abject. 
Each is but a different aspect of a nature, of 
which the parts are, indeed, inharmonious, but 
not incompatible—of a genuine Epicurean gifted 
with gigantic powers, but of cold affections and 
debased appetites; ever worshipping and obey- 
ing his one idol, pleasure, though at one time she 
bids him soar to the empyrean, and at another 
commands him to wallow in the sty.—Sir James 
Stephen's History of France. 


THE TURKISH CRESCENT. 


The Crescent was the ancient symbol of By- 
zantium, now Constantinople. Philip, the father 
of Alexander, in besieging that city,set bis work- 
men to undermine the walls, by night, that his 
troops might take it by surprise ; but the moon 
suddenly appearing, discovered the design to the 
besieged, who succeeded in frustrating it. Grate- 
ful for their deliverance, the Byzantines erected 
a statue to Diana—the moon—and took the 
crescent for their symbol.— Travels in the East. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA. 
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FRAGRANCE. 


0, world of mystery that everywhere hangs 
about us and within us! Who can, even in 
imagination, penetrate to the depths of the com- 
monest of the phenomena of our daily life ? 
Take, for instance, one of those pots of Narcissi. 
We have ourselves had a plant of the variety 
known as soleil dor in flower in a sitting-room 
for six weeks, during the depth of winter, giving 
forth the whole of that time, without (so far as 
we know) ceasing, even during sleep (for we 
need hardly tell our readers that plants do sleep). 
the same fu'l stream of fragrance. Love itself 
does not seem to preserve more absolutely its 
wealth, while most liberally dispensing it! That 
fragrance has a material basis, though we cannot 
detect it by our finest tests. What millions of 
millions of atoms must go to the formation of 
even a single gust, as it were, of this divine 
flower-breath! Yet this goes on, through see- 
onds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, and ceases 
only with the health of the flower petals. Where, 
then, in these petals—these thin unsubstantial 
cream-flakes—imay we look to find stored up all 
these inexhaustible supplies? Where, indeed ¢ 
and if they are not stored up, but newly created 
as given forth—is not that even more wonder- 
ful? Would that any one could show us the 
nature and modes of operation of such miracu- 
lous chemistry —Leigh Hunt's Journal. 


A HIGHLAND GUARDSMAN, 


The Scotch, as a nation, are as peculiar and 
original in their characteristics, as are any we 
could name; so closely allied to England geo- 
graphically as well as politically, her people are 
as different from those born on the English side 
of the border as are the Irish. The Scotch have 
succeeded in preserving, to a greater degree, 


their national peculiarities than almost any other 7” 


people of the present day, save the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Of course these peculiarities are 
evinced in various ways—in dress, in speech, in 
manners and customs, and above all, in costume. 
The picture which our artist has given us here- 
with is that of a Highland Guardsman. It is 
very theatrical in effect, and cumbersome beyond 
any rule of regular service, but to the Scot it is 
particularly dear, because his father wore it be- 
fore him. We have some specimens of this 
style of military costume at the North, in the 
Canadas, where her majesty maintains one or 
more Highland regiments of infantry. The one 
presented herewith is in full national regalia, 
and is a sample of his people as they dress in 
the national military service. The dress is very 
picturesque ; and when a body of men, to the 
number of an entire regim:nt, accompanied by 
the music of their national instruament—the bag- 
pipe—are marching together, the effect is really 
quite unequalled for novelty by any European 
corps. The plaid is worn in all its varieties in 
the cities of Scotland to this day, but it is on'y 
in the Highlands and far inland among the lochs 
aad hills that the full costume is retained. 


A HIGHLAND GUARDSMAN. 
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VORTRAIT OF A KAFFIR QULEN, 


COL. JOHN BIGLER. 


The portrait below of the second governor elected by the people of California, will be recognized by 
many of our readers to whom Col. Bigler is known, from the prominent position he has heretofore 
held, and from the very extended personal canvas mad: by him immediately previous to his late 
election to the chair of state in California. Col. Bigler was born in Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1806, and very early in life removei to Mercer County, in the same State, 
where his mother still resides. He was an apprentice to the printing business in Pittsburgh, in 
1827. He removed to Brown County, Illinois, in 1846, where he resided till the spring of 13849, 
when he emigrated to California, with his family consisting of his wife and one daughter. In the 
long and perilous journey across the plains, he drove his own team—consisting of a wagon and four 
yoke of oxen—arriving in the valley in the month of August, 1849. In November, 1849, he was 
elected to the legislature, and upon Dr. T J. White's resignation of his place, was chosen Speaker 
of the Assembly. Col. Bigler was returned to the legislature in 1850, and again elected Speaker, 
which position he ably and honorably filled. Col Bigler received 
the Democratic nomination for governor, at the Benicia convention, 
in May, 1851, and having received the highest number of votes in 
the election, which took place in September following, will occupy 
the executive seat on the assembling of the next legislature. Col. 
Bigler possesses all the indomitable perseverance and moral courage 
that are so essential to a pioneer, and especially to a person called 
to exercise his functions in such a country and over such a people as 
those in California. His universal popularity with all classes speaks 
well for his character, both for fairness and liberality. 


THE PETTY MISERIES OF MANKIND. 


When we talk of * the ills that laws or kings can cause or cure,” our 
thoughts refer only to the functions of direct and open government; 
but the laws which regulate the intercourse of society, public opinion, 
and in short, that almost impalpable code of thought and action,which 
grows up in a very easy fashion amongst man and man and is clothed 
with none of the ordinary dress of power, may yet be the subtlest and 
often the sternest despotism. 

It is a strange fancy of mine, but I cannot help wishing we could 
move for returns, as their phrase is in parliament, for the suffering 
cause | in any one day, or other period of time, throughout the world, 
to be arranged under certain heads; and we should then see what the 
world has occasion to fear most. What a large amount would come 
under the heads of unreasonable fear of others, of miserable quarrels 
amongst relations upon infinitesimally small subjects, of imaginary 
flights, of undue cares, of false shames, of absolute misunderstandings , 
of unnecessary pains to maintain credit or reputation, of vexation that 
we cannot make others of the same mind with ourselves. What a 
wonderful thing it would be to set down in figures, as it were, how in- 


KAFFIR QUEEN. 


Every trait of the natives of Kaffraria is es- 
pecially interesting at the present moment. This 
characteristic portrait shows us one of the 
women of rank in Kaffraria, and affords a good 
specimen of the female costume. It is far from 
being destitute of ornament: the lappets of the 
front of the dress, and the longest portion of the 
robe, being thick set with metal studs. The 
rings worn upon the wrists are also of metal. 
The upper portion of the head-dress and the 
band worn round the bust are white, with broad 
blue stripes. The necklace is of coral and dead- 
white beads; and the ear-drops are of the latter. 
Mrs. Ward, in her entertaining “Five Years in 
Kaffirland,” tells us that the Kaffir women carry 
their love of ornament to such an excess, that 
they have certain fancies relative to their beads, 
which have as much sway over the notions of 
the sable belles of Kaffirland, as any fiat, or 
caprice from the divan of a Parisian modiste, or 
the penetralia of a Mayfair beauty. One year 
the leathern bodice of a Tambookie bride is 
parsemented with beads of a dead white ; another 
season the 1’Slambie girls will quarrel for a mo- 
nopoly of bright blue, and the Gaikas set up an 
opposition in necklaces of mock garnet and am- 
ber. Birmingham buttons ornament the skin 
cloaks of the women of Kaffraria, and brass 
bangles from our manufactories conceal the 
symmetry of their arms, which are models for 
sculpture. Altogether in natural formation 
these women are very beautiful; but their habits 
and manners detract from their naturally beau- 
tiful figures. 


INTELLECT. 

The difference of age at which men attain 
maturity of intellect, and even of imagination, 
is very striking. The tumultuous heat of youth 
has certainly given birth to many of the noblest 
things in music, painting, and poetry; but no 
less fine productions have sprung from the ri 
ness of years. Chatterton wrote all his beauti- 
ful things, exhausted all hopes'of life, and saw 
nothing better than death at the age of eighteen. 
Burns and Byron died in their thirty-seventh 
year, and I tink the strength of their genius 
was over. Raffaele, after filling the world with 
divine beauty, perished also at thirty-seven ; Mo- 
zart earlier. These might -have produced still 
greater works. On the other hand, Handel was 
forty-eight before “he gave the world assurance 
of a man.” Dryden came up to London from 
the provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, some- 
what above the age‘of thirty, and did not even 
then know that he could write a line of poetry; 
yet what towering vigor and swinging ease ap- 

eared all at once in “glorious John.” Milton 

ad, indeed, written his Comus at twenty-six ; 
but he was upwards of fifty when he began his 
great work. Cowper knew not his own might 
till he was far beyond thirty, and his “ Task” 
was not written till about his fiftieth year. Sir 
Walter Scott was also upwards of thirtg,before 
he published his “ Minstrelsy.” and alk his great- 
ness was yet to come.—Old Bachelor. 


genious we are in plaguing one another. My own private opinion is, io j 

that the discomfort caused by injudicious dress worn entirely in defer- Ceo a /Z : 
ence, as it has before been remarked, to the most foolish of mankind, 
in fact to the tyrannous majority, would outweigh many a great evil. [Z ‘ ? 
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Tested by these perfect returns—which I imagine might be made by 
the angelic world, if they regard human affairs—perhaps our every day 
shaving, severe shirt collars and other ridiculous garments are equiva- 
lent to a great European war once in seven years; and we should find 
that women’s stays did about as much harm, i. e., caused as much suf- 
fering, as an occasional pestilence—say, for instance, the cholera. We 
should find perhaps that the vexations arising from. the income tax 
were nearly equal to those caused amongst the same class of sufferers 
by the ill-natured things men fancy have been said behind their backs ; 
and perhaps the whole burden and vexation resulting from the aggre- PORTRAIT OF COL. 
gate of the respective national debts of that unthrifty family, the Euro- 


BIGLER, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA. 


pean race—the whole burthen and vexation, I say, do not come up to perhaps the love, said to he inherent in the softer sex, of having the last word, 
the aggregate of annoyance: inflicted in each locality by the one ill- causes as much mischief as the tornadoes of the tropics; and the petty annoy- 
natured person who generally infests each little village or community. ances of some servants is equal to any sufferings that have been caused by 


There is no knowing what comparisons I should have been led tu— mad dogs since the world began —Companions of my Solitude. 
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COWUPANION, 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


YES OR NO. 


BY JOHN FAVLOR. 
I know you loved me once, 
I read it in your eyes ; 
I saw it by your glance, 
I knew it by yoar sighs. 
I heard it m the tone 
Of every word you spake ; 
And everything you did, 
You did it for my sake. 


I know you loved me once, 
By many little ways ; 
By many little gifts, 
Which love alone repays 
By every anxious care, 
By every tender name ; 
And very soon I found 
How dear I then became. 


But do you love me now, 
As you did long ago? 
‘Tis but a simple word, 
And that word yes or no. 
The reason why I ask, 
Because I cannot tell, 
By all those many signs 
1 understood so well. 


For now in vain I try 
To read it in your eyes ; 
To see it by your glance, 
To know it by your sighs. 
And when I look for words, 
Which once did freely flow, 
I fail to get one now, 
Not even yes or no. 
Philadelphia, March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
I'LL THINK OF IT: 
—OR— 
THE WARNING DREAM OF ALICE. 


“Vuxu thiok of it, Willie—T'll think of it!” 
and the earnest, startled face of Alice Dale turned 
hastily to the window, to conceal the rapid flush 
which was gathering upon it, and the pleasant 
face of the supplicant assumed its old look of 
worder and perplexity, as its owner, with a 
hurried, agitated step left the room, and saun- 
tered leisurely down the little path leading to 
the river. 

The color faded out of the cheek of Alice, 
and she leaned heavily against the window, and 
followed with her eyes the slight, graceful form 
of her young lever, until the dense trees shut 
him from her sight. Only a little week before, 
and she would have bartered all her hopes of 
earthly happiness for one word of love from the 
lips of Willie Wilde. That word had been 
spoken with a wild, passionate vehemence, which 
could have left no room for a single doubt of its 
sincerity, and yet she had received it with a 
startled, terrified glance, and a deprecating “ I'll 
think of it, Willie,” which spoke of surprise, 
terror repugnance, perhaps—but not of love! 
True he had preserved her life at the hazard of 
his own, and she had clung to him in that hour 
of gratitude with tears and sobs, and it might 
have been the glad, passionate joy which beamed 
from her eyes, as she lay helplessly upon his 
bosom, which emboldened him to give utter- 
ance to the thoughts that had haunted him like 
an unattainable dream for years of his young 
life. 
tions in society—the step of poverty. 


There was a long step between their posi- 
Willie 
Wilde was active, proud, ambitious—but poor ! 
Alice Dale, gentle, affectionate, loving—but an 
heir; and if she ever thought of her inheritance 
— if she ever prided herself upon her riches and 
her power, it was, that through their possession 
she might—not win his esteem ; she would have 
scorned that—but that she might in some way, 
unknown to him, perhaps, soften his dark future, 
advance his present interests, and make that 
easy to him which seemed so difficuli to attain— 
the acquirement of fame and popularity in the 
artist-life he had chosen. They had been cbil- 
dren together—always with that long step of 
poverty and pride between them—and Alice re- 
membered how she had first seen him, a hand- 
some, passionate boy, weeping upon his dead 
mother’s bosom, refusing all attempts at conso- 
lation, until der hand rested upon his, so momen- 
tarily that another might almost have doubted 
the proximity; but with him, it struck a chord 
which never after ceased to vibrate to her touch ; 
and she remembered, too, how pleadingly he had 
1 armured, “love me, Allie—I'm all alone now,” 
wad she had loved him with a shy, girlish love, 
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which even dark forcbodings of his restless, 
wandering impulses could not subdue—which 
even the tongue of scandal, coming barbed with 
rumors of dissolute hours, and vicious compan- 
shake. She wouid not judge 
him as the world judged him! Why should 
she? They could only take a pitiless, scornful 
view of his faults. She only saw the sweet gen- 
tleness which should be extended to them. They 
could shut their eyes to a knowledge of his hu- 
man virtues, and sce only his human frailties. 
She could only comprehend his virtues, without 
their attendant frailties : and so in time, the love 
of her heart grew into blind, unconscious idola- 
try. The less he was to others, the more he 
became to her! The less the kindness and con- 
sideration extended him from those about them, 
the more assiduous were her attentions and 
courtesies, yet always stopping within the bounds 
of fiicndship—always loving,-yet never seeming 
to love, until between hope and fear, the heart 
of the young enthusiast grew weary ; and to si- 
lence its murmurings he proposed a Jong ab- 
sence from the village to aid him, it was said, in 
his studies. 

And the night hat come—the last night of 
their pleasant companionship, and he had asked 
for hope in the future—that future so dark and 
trackless; he had pleaded for one word of love to 
carry with him into his voluntary exile, and she 
had answered him carelessly, coldly—* I'll think 
of it, Willie.” If she could have found words 
for the deep thoughts within her heart—if she 
could have given vent to the smothered wildness 
upon her lips, the spirit of Willie Wilde would 
not have turned away so bruised and chilled, 
but would have sprung into hope and joy, like 
a bird to its wildwood nest. If she could have 
recalled him, even, when he had turned so sor- 
rowfully away, there might have been something 
of hopefulness in that slight act—but her coward 
heart refused even that small crumb of comfort 
to one for whom she would have died. 


ions, could not 


“It is because I love him,” she murmured, 
and the wild, passionate thought sank down into 
her heart again, like a pebble fiung into a quiet 
stream. Loved him! he might have seen it in 
the strange earnestness of her anxious eyes—in 
the violent throbbings of her troubled heart, and 
more than all, in the marble paleness which su- 
perseded the old, sudden blush, when he spoke 
of his departure. For hours and hours Alice 
Dale sat by the open window under the shadow 
of the honeysuckle, and the night came, and the 
moonlight lay in an unbroken sheet over the 
meadow, down to the very brink of the river, 
where its brilliancy was lost in a fringe of shad- 
ows. She leaned from the window, and looked 
out upon the earth, and over the waters. The 
clear stars shone down upon her, and the flowers 
sent up their fragrance on the passing breeze, 
and the waves glittered in the warm light; but 
between her and the stars, between her and the 
river, between her and every object in heaven or 
on the earth, she saw nothing but the dear form 
of him who had loved her from infancy ; whom 
she had loved from infancy ; yet who, so loving 
and so cherishing, she had suffered to leave her, 
perhaps forever, without one word of the kind- 
ness—of the affection thus struggling for utter- 
ance. All at once there rushed over her spirit a 
violent flood of regretful feeling. What would 
life be to her, and Willie Wilde away? How 
would she bear the lonely, weary years which 
must intervene before they could meet again ? 
What if he should love another—not as he had 
loved her, but in his yearning for companionship, 
some one else should usurp her dominion— 
should become his wife! She started impetu- 
ously from her reverie, with an echo of his own 
passionate vchemence, and passed out upon the 
same path that he had trodden but a moment 
before. Her weman’s nature was gaining its 
strength ; she would see him once more, what- 
ever the result might be. She felt a certain 
shame in the acknowledgement she was about 
to make ; but she could not part with him ; only 
let her see him once more—only let her tell him 
how grateful she had been; how she had loved 
him from the day she lay in his arms when he 
had saved her from the falling tree; and the fu- 
ture was in his hands—to do as it pleased him ; 
the best for them both. She passed rapidly over 
the rough, broken ground—over the flowers 
gleaming in their freshened beauty—over the 
clinging bushes which lay between her home and 
the humble dwelling of Willie Wilde ; for she 
was on a mission of tenderness, and tenderness 
gleamed from every object about her. A sound 
ot voices startled her from her imaginings. She 


paused, spell-bound by the sight which met her 
Willie Wilde stood leaning 
against a tall tree, with his hands clasped in 
those of a young girl whom she had never met 
before—a girl so strangely beautifal, that she 
almost expected to see her vanish like a dream. 
The murmur of their words, but not their im- 
port, reached her listening ears. They must 
have been of pleasantness, for a bright smile 
flashed over the face of the animated girl. She 
turned to retrace her steps, but her limbs refused 
their oflice. She saw him gather her more closely 
in his arms, as the incarnation of the old ideal 
loveliness which he worshipped in any form— 
she saw him press his lips upon her cheeks, and 
lips, and brow, and her own eyes closed away 
from the sight; but she knew that they had part- 
ed, for she heard the crackling of branches as he 
passed near her side, and when she again opened 
her eyes, she saw only the river, and the sky, and 
the wood, as she had seen them on that long 
agone day when Willie Wilde had caught her 
from under the branches of the falling tree! 


earnest glance. 


And he came again the next morning, with 
the shadow of that lovely girl’s kiss fresh upon 
his lips, and renewed his suit to Alice Dale; 
and she received him calmly, coldly, without the 
accustomed blush which had always heralded 
his coming. She told him she had thought of 
it—that her affections were not concentrative 
enough to fix themselves upon one person, with 
any degree of safety—that she could not love 
him (O, mockery of a heart that could so belie 
its nature!) as he ought to be loved—as she 
should desire to love the man she married—that 
they were better apart—better living free, and 
in friendliness, than bound together by ties 
which each might wish at some futare period 
were broken! She told him his happiness would 
ever be dear to her—that whatever lay in her 
power to aid him he might at all times com- 
mand; but not one word of reproach escaped 
her lips; not one intimation of the scene she 
had witnessed the night previous ; and he turned 
away with a bitter smile, refusing even the small 
white hand extended to bid him God speed. 
She watched him from the window, as he passed 
down the river path, until her head grew dizzy, 
and her eyes blinded, and then she saw no more 
but a jumble of trees, hills and rocks, rolling to- 
gether in a confused mass. And for weeks and 
weeks afier, she lived in a bewildered dream— 
conscious that loving, pitying friends were 
around her—conscious that kind voices were 
murmuring to her—but always knowing that the 
voice and the face of Willie Wilde were not of 
their number—always feeling that the one pres- 
ence needful, was missing- until at last her 
senses assumed a more tangible form, and she 
was pronounced out of danger, although held 
from the grave by the slightest possible tenure. 
In a few weeks more, she was able to walk out 
to her accustomed haunt by the banks of the 
river, and morning after morning found her gaz- 
ing into the clear depth with eyes which saw not 
even the pale, sad face mirrored there ; and as 
the watched the ripples dancing first in the light, 
then in the shadow, she wondered if in all their 
sceming gladness, they were conscious of the 
change that had come over her since the last time 
she had paused to gaze upon their brightness. 

But a deeper, darker trial yet awaited her. 
Willie Wilde was to be married to the beautiful 
girl, whose memory had never left her for a 
moment. Vague rumors of the approaching 
nuptials had reached her, but not until he came 
himself and told her of it, would she credit the 
announcement, and then she smiled a glad, 
pleased smile, and Willie Wilde thought of it, 
and pondered over it, and at last felt sure that 
none, of all his friends, felt happier for him than 
did herself. He did not hear the silent moan, 
the unheard prayer for strength, the wrestling 
with the strong spirit for that forced assumption 
of calmness, which seemed so real ; he only saw 
the outer placidity which had drifted over her 
heart, like the waves over the shattered wreck, 
and so seeing, he could not dream of the ruin 
beneath. And the morning came for the con- 
summation ef that union which was to sct the 
seal of despair forever upon the tomb of hope; 
and her smothered wildness and suffering had 
caused a slight fever, which would keep her 
within doors. She sent her congratulations to 
the happy pair—was too ill, unfortunately, to 
attend the ceremony—would pray for their hap- 
piness now and forever—but that her strength 
would not allow her to indulge her wishes. 

The morning came, and the marriage-peal 
sounded joyfully upon the still air, and over the 


village, and was echoed among the far-off hills, 
With a restless, tottering step she hurried to the 
window, and gazed anxiously up the path lead- 
ing to the village church. Groups of happy 
faces were peering curiously in at the open door, 
and beyond them all she could see the bride and 
groom, in their triumphant beauty, standing be- 
fore the sacred altar. The bells had ceased to 
vibrate—there was a pause of a few moments, 
and then the glad chant of the organ told too 
truly that all was over! In another moment, 
the same smiling faces were hurrying from the 
church, and taking the different paths to their 
village homes. The sun which had shone so 
brilliantly all the morning became obscured ; the 
shadows of the trees fell gloomily across the 
meadow, and when the carriage which contained 
the wedded pair flashed rapidly past, she crept 
from her concealment, and wept, and prayed, as 
those weep and pray who have seen the last star 
fade from their shrouded sky of happiness! 

Only He who reads all hearts, knew how wildly 
and bitterly Alice Dale pleaded with him for 
death, on that, to her, fearful morning ; and yet 
she lived through it all! Through the agonizing 
desire for the companionship lost to her forever 
—throngh the knowledge that her still an- 
conquered love was basest erime—thbrough the 
certainty, that in the cold dark world she had 
looked her last upon happiness—and O, more 
than all, through the trial of meeting him day 
by day the husband of a@nother—she had lived 
through it all—and through years of loneliness, 
uncheered by a single gleam of sunshine. True, 
everybody loved her as something more than 
mortal, she was so humble, so self-sacrificing. 
Her home was by the side of the suffering and 
the sorrowful—her energies were devoted to 
winning for those about her the blessing she 
never could enjoy herself—happiness. The de- 
serving poor were relieved by her bounty—the 
sick were nursed by her own hands! Every- 
where that good could be effected were the steps 
of Alice Dale directed, through calm or storm. 
But a change was at hand, which would turn the 
current of her feelings into another channel. 
The village had been unusually gay, and the 
brilliant, petted wife of our artist Wilde had 
grown more beautiful, more brilliant—but alas, 
for her husband, vain, frivolous and unprinci- 
pled. Home had no longer any pleasure for her— 
her husband’s love no longer any attraction. 
Her nights were passed in frivolous dissipation ; 
her days in dreamy inactivity ; and Alice saw it 
all; and if the shadow of gricf was ever lifted 
from her heart, it was when his loneliness and 
his isolation made her forgetful of her own 
sorrow. “If he had been happy,” she would 
urge, in extenuation of her own wandering im- 
pulses—if he had found peace and comfort, it 
would have mattered little to her whether she 
lived or died; but to see him so patie: t so un 
complaining, under the injuries heaped upon 
him by the one of all others who should have 
cherished him, made her regretful for herself— 
regretful for the false words she had spoken— 
words which had placed an irrevocable bar be- 
tween their lives. And so she lived on, day 
after day, through all her trials and temptations 
—not daring to trust herself in his presence, lest 
some unconscious word should escape from his 
lips, on which she could hang the burthen of her 
own wild impulses—not daring to look him in 
the face, lest he should read the secret nestling 
in her heart. And the days were dreamy and 
monotonous, and the years were like the days, 
always bringing with them the same sensation 
of despondency. 

It was a clear, beautiful morning, with the sun 
laying in a sheet of gold over the meadow, and 
the birds singing, as if the world there could be 
nothing but the echo of their own joyousness, 
when a servant entered, and placed a letter in 
the hand of Alice Dale, bearing the village post- 
mark. All the morning she had sat mournful 
and vacant, hoping nothing, and fearing noth- 
ing; but as she gazed upon the well-known 
writing of Willie Wilde, over her spirit swept 
the same wild torrent of grief, which flooded it 
on the evening she had seen him for the first 
time with the beautiful girl by the brink of the 
river. And when that was past, she opened the 
letter which had already become saturated and 
blotted with her tears. There were but few 
lines, and those few carelessly and hastily written. 

“Come to me, Alice,” it said. “ You, who are 
so kind to every one else, will not refuse the plea 
of an old friend. Little Willie is suffering, dy- 
ing! Of all the miseries that have ever fallin 
upon my heart, this is the heaviest.” She re- 
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folded the letter, and sat gazing vacently upon 
its direction. “OF all the miseries!" she mur- 
muret. He too, then, had been miserable. He 
too, had sutiered, perhaps with her ewn inten- 
sity of suffering ; and she would answer his ap- 
peal in person; she would sit by his side, with 
her wild love, guarded and smothered into seem- 
ing death. She would watch with him, and try 
to soothe the sufferings of the bright, beautiful 
boy, over whom he had watched with such jeal- 
ous tenderness. Almost mechanically she arose, 
and attiring herself for walking, left the house, 
and was soon at the dwelling of Willie Wilde. 
She had been expected, and without an announce- 
ment she was shown into a room adjoining the 
one in which the sick child was placed. The 
door was partially open, thus enabling her to 
see what was passing within, herself unseen. 
The little face was nestling down among the 
pillows, so pale and white, that but for a percep- 
tible respiration, it might have been mistaken 
for death itself; and above it bent the slight, 
graceful form, that she remembered gazing upon 
with such reverence in their days of freedom 
and happiness. ,The reckless mother stood care- 
lessly by his side, robed for her morning ride 
over the hills to the adjacent village. An in- 
stinct of jealousy and dislike fell like a bar of 
iron across the heartof Alice. She felt wronged, 
oppressed, and grieved, and was glad when the 
pleading tones of Willie Wilde broke up the 
bitter train of thought which so pained her! 

“Don't go out this morning, Emma,” were 
his pleading words ; “ you see how pale and wan 
he is.” 

“All fancy,” replied the unfeeling woman, 
drawing on the remaining glove, and turning 
listlessly to the door. “The doctor says his 
fever has turned, and he only requires rest to 
make him well again. I'll make my ride short, 
this morning, if you like, though I suppose Mr. 
Wilson will scarcely consent to that;” and with 
a light laugh she left the room, and was soon 
seen from the window, galloping over the hills 
with her handsome escort, much to the scandal 
of the village. For amoment her husband gazed 
after her in blank amazement, then an unmiti- 
gated contempt shadowed his face, passing slow- 
ly away into a feeling of deep sorrow, as his 
anxious eyes turned from the window to rest 
upon his suffering child. How still and quiet 
everything seemed in that lonely room. The 
measured tick, tick, of the little clock upon the 
mantel-piece, seemed more harsh and monoto- 
nous than ever, to the stricken man He bent 
over the restless boy, who had ee: his only 
companion the three short years of his life! 
He thought of the first dawn of intellect in that 
young mind, and how he had nourished it, and 
had striven to develop it judiciously, that in 
after years he might not regret the charge. Then, 
by one of those imperceptible changes, which 
we cannot control, his mind wandered back into 
the past. He thought of Alice sadly and regret- 
fully, and of the difference there might have 
been in his lot, had she loved him as he had 
loved her—then came the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, the vision of his loneliness and sorrow— 
the fear that the only link which bound him to 
earth would be broken by the death of his beau- 
tiful boy! He looked around the room with 
his anxious, sleepless eyes, and saw nothing 
written there but the word desolation! He 
looked upon the features of his child, which had 
been imperceptibly settling into a rigid calm, 
and read too plainly that chilling syllable— 
death ; and with a bitter moan he clasped his 
arms around the senseles? form of his dead idol, 
and wept as if his heart was broken! And what 
of Alice? Pale as the lifeless boy upon the bed, 
she stood looking upon that man and his des- 
pair, and in the whole wide world she saw noth- 
ing else—comprehended nothing else, but that 
he was grieved. With an irresistible impulse, 
such as must have visited every heart at some 
moment, she glided to his side, and clasping her 
arms around his neck, murmured, “ dear, dear 
Willie!” Her spirit was so broken, her heart 
was so wild, that there was room for but one 
idea in her soul—to share his grief, if possible— 
if not, at least to soothe its bitterness. 

“If my own heart's blood would bring him 
back to you, Willie—if my own life could restore 
the life of your darling boy, you know how soon 
it would be given.” 

Willie Wilde started from his seat, with a 
wild, glad exclamation of joy, and caught her 
suddenly to his bosom! THe had hoped in the 
years that were gone that she had loved him— 
now he knew it—was sure of it—the secret was 


revealed—revealed in such a fierce storm of 
grief, that he could not, if he would, disbelieve 
it! She might shrink from him now, as she did 
indeed—no matter; he knew she loved him! 
She had clung to him with an unmistakable im- 
pulse! She had repented it, but she loved him 
—had loved him, through all the years of their 
estrangement, and he held her in his grasp, so 
madly joyful, so fiercely triumphant, that her 
efforts to escape him were worse than useless ! 

“ Don’t fear me, Alice,” he said. “ Don’t fear 
me! Sit beside me, and lay your head upon 
my arm. No harm can come of it. Love me, 
as one tortured, isolated human soul can love 
another! Don’t struggle, Alice! You love 
me! You cannot take that knowledge from 
me—it is in your heart and mine, darling—only 
in your heart and mine, and you will not weigh 
our happiness against the scruples of an ill- 
judging world. By your own loving heart, by 
the memory of the long gone years, do not leave 
me to bear up alone under the double burthen of 
death and isolation.” And so he pleaded with the 
yielding girl, and she, reproaching herself for 
lack of command, reproaching herself for loving 
where loving was sin, still loved on, still sinned 
on, and wept and clung to his bosom, as she 
had wept and clung on the day he had saved 
her from the falling tree. Neglected as he had 
been—slighted as he had been—crushed as he 
had been, he was more idolized in that woman’s 
heart, there in his loneliness, than he ever could 
have been ina brighter sphere! A low, mock- 
ing laugh awakened them from their delicious 
dream, and in the open door they saw the bril- 
liant face of the young wife. A scene of con- 
fusion and horror followed upon their momen- 
tary joy. She saw a pistol gleaming in the up- 
raised hand of Emma Wilde; she heard the 
loud report echoing through the room; she saw 
the blood gushing from a fresh wound, as Willie 
fell from his seat. 

“ Alice! Alice! wake up, for Heaven’s sake! 
how pale you are! what are you dreaming 
about?’ exclaimed the familiar voice of Willie 
Wilde, as he shook the agitated sleeper gently 
by the arm. 

“Willie! Willie! O, my God! O, Heavenly 
Father! save him—the sin was minc—save him 
—save—Willie—” and the eyes unclosed so 
wildly, that her companion began to fear that 
she was in reality insane. 

“ Alice, Alice—rouse yourself. Look at me !” 
And she did look at him, and the quiet, reserved 
girl flung her arms passionately around him, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“You are not hurt, Willie?” she sobbed. 

“Hurt! no—what should harm me ?” 

“ And the lovely girl, and the unhappy mar- 
riage—” 

“ Must have been a dream, Alice, if I was con- 
cerned in it.” 

“And the heartless mother—and the dead 
boy—’ 

“ All the shadows of a dream, dear!” 

“ And how came you here, again ?” 

“You said you would ‘think of it’ and I left 
you to your musings ; and when I returned, you 
were asleep, with your hand upon the window- 
sill—so I sat down and watched you, until you 
grew so restless and feverish, and then I awoke 
you.” 

“T have thought of it, Willie! O, such a 
dream-warning—such a frightful dream-warn- 
ing! Never say again that there is nothing in 
dreams. I have lived four years of such misery 
—such years a3 I should live, if—if—” she could 
not proceed, for the rapid blood of consciousness 
flooded her face again, and Willie, no longer 
perplexed to read it, drew her gently to a seat 
by his side, and before he left her, it was decided 
that he should not leave the village until she 
could be his travelling companion. 

And the four years have passed away, as they 
did in Alice’s dream—with this difference—these 
have been as purely happy, as those were truly 
wretched ; and Alice lives with her gifted hus- 
band in a little cottage, where the roses clamber 
luxuriantly all through the pleasant summer. 
And she thinks of her happiness, with a grateful, 
loving heart, and pities those about her, who are 
less comfortable, even though their own faults 
should be the occasion of their discomfort. In 
the long days, she sits by her husband, while he 
labors with his pencil, and reads to him, for she 
is a pretty, sensible reader; and sometimes he 
pauses in his work, and lays his hand caressingly 
upon her head, and then she looks up, with the 
old time rapid blush upon her face, and he 
smiles ; for, although she says nothing, he knows 


she is thinking of her dream, and wondering how 
she could ever imagine, even in sleep, that a 
woman could have him by her, day by day, and 
not love him. And he is vain of her preference, 
and proud of his pretty wife, and the neighbors 
all say, “what an admirable match—what a con- 
siderate husband, and what a paragon of a wife.” 
But they do not know that her dream of years 
taught her to be gentle and watchful, to practise 
meekness and forbearance towards all her race, 
and, most of all, towards the graceful, handsome 
husband, of whom she is so fond. And a noble 
looking boy, with rolling hair, and dancing blue 
eyes, like his father Willie’s, has been added to 
the family. And Alice prays night and morn- 
ing, that she may not love him too well—that 
she may not make an earthly idol of him; for 
then she might be punished for her sin, by seeing 
him lay cold and dead before her, like the boy of 
her dream, whom he so much resembles. But 
many more years have come and gone, and on 
pleasant days the sunlight still lays in its un- 
broken sheet upon the meadow, the gem of a 
wife is still in its cottage sitting, and neither 
sorrow, change, nor death has broken in upon the 
happy group that gather around the hearthstone 
of our village artist, Willie Wilde. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STARLIGHT ON THE OCEAN. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


As yonder planet's silver ray, 
Reflected from the sky, 

Doth mildly on the waters play, 
That far beneath it lie— 


So once, descending from above, 
With radiant, lustrous light, 
Came the heaven-born spirit, love, 
To make my pathway bright. 


As on that star but now was cast 
A cloud that hid its beam ; 

So o’er my heart a shadow past, 
That quick destroyed love's dream. 


But, as before, that star shall shine 
Far down upon the main; 
While nevermore this heart of mine 
Its lost love can regain. 
Baltimore, Md., March, 1852. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 

It is by the attention it pays to public educa- 
tion that the original character of American civ- 
ilization is placed in its clearest light. Schools 
were established by law in every township, 
obliging the inhabitants, under pain of heavy 
fines, to support them. Schools of a superior 
kind were founded in the same manner as in the 
more populous districts. The municipal author- 
ities were bound to enforce the sending of chil- 
dren to school by their parents; they were em- 
powered to inflict those fines upon all who re- 
fused compliance ; and in case of continued re- 
sistance, society assumed the place of the parent, 
and deprived the father of those natural rights 
which he used to so bad a purpose. At this very 
time (in the year 1650), those principles whic 
were scorned or unknown by the nations of Eu- 
rope, were proclaimed in the deserts of the New 
World, and were accepted as the future creed of 
a great people. The boldest theories of the hu- 
man resson were put into practice by a commu- 
nity so humble that not a statesman condescend- 
ed to attend to it, and a legislation without a 
precedent was produced off-hand by the imagi- 
nation of the citizens —De Tocqueville. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AN APPEAL. 


BY W. A. Foaa. 
Gentle Nelly, fairy creature, 
flow I miss thy airy form ; 
How thine every well-known feature, 
And thy heart so kind, so warm! 


How thy merry ringing laughter, 
All so free from grief and care ; 
And thy voice, so sweet and gentle, 

As the songs of angels are! 


Dearest Nelly, cold and dreary, 
Long and wearisome, to me, 

Is the path of life to follow, 
When attended not by thee. 


Linger not, then, I beseech thee, 
Far from me no longer stray ; 
For the world seems cold and cheerless, 
Loved one, when thou art away. 
Eliot, Me., March, 1852. 


GEOLOGY. 

Great Pan is dead, but the mountains are not 
voiceless ; upon their stone tablets we may read, 
if we will bat observe the story of the earth’s 
mutations, the history of creations which existed 
during those vast ages when the earth was un- 
dergoing the changes necessary to the realiza- 
tion of that garden in which man was created a 
reasoning being —British Quarterly Review. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE, 

We but seldom publish selected poems in the 
Pic'orial, as we have quite as much original mat- 
ter as we can find room for; but we give below 
a beautiful piece of versification and sentiment 
by Mrs. Nortoy—too fine, altogether, for our 
readers to miss. It is a gem of the first water 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers ; 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of 
woman's tears : 


But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebbed 
away, 

And bent with pitying glances, to hear what he might 
say : 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s 


and, 

And * said, ‘I never more shall see my own, my native 
and ; 

Take a aaa and a token to some distant friends of 
mine, 

For I was born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine. 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they mcet and 
crowd around, 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard 


rround, 

That we fought the battle bravely—and that when the day 
was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting 
sun, 

And midst the dead and dying, were some grown old in 


wars— 
The death wounds on their gallant breasts, the last of 
many sears : 
But — young, and suddenly beheld life’s morn 
ecline, 
And =~ i come from Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
nine! 


“ Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her old 


age, 

For I was still a truant bird that thought his home a cage ; 

For my father was a soldier, and even when a child 

My heart Bee so forth to hear him tell of struggies fierce 
and wild; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would—but kept my father’s 
sword ; 

And with om ish love I hung it where the bright light used 
to shine 

On the cottage ‘wall at Bingen—calm Bingen on the Rhine. 


“ Tell my sone not to weep for me, and sob with drooping 
ead, 

When the troops come marching home again, with glad 
and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast 
eye, 

For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die ; 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame : 

And to hang the old sword in its place, my father’s sword 
and mine, 

For the honor of old Bingen—dear Bingen on the Rhine. 


“ There ’s another—not a sister—in happy days gone by, 

You ta ona known her by the merriment that sparkled in 
ner eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry—too fond for idle scorning ; 

O, friend! I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 
heaviest mourning. 

Tell her the last night of my life—(for ere this moon be 


risen, 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of prison.) 

I dreamed I stood with Aer and saw the yellow sunlight 
shine 

On a, A hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard or seemed to 
hear 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet and - 
clear : 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm 
and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed with 
friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remembered 
walk ; 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine— 

But we ‘ll meet no more at Bingen—loved Bingen on the 
Rhine!” 


His voice grew faint and hoarse—his grasp was childish 
weak— 


His eyes put on a dying look—he sighed and ceased to 
speak ; 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had 


fled ; 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked 
down 

On the red sand of the battle field with bloody corpses 
strown ; 

Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene, her pale light seemed 
to shine. 


As it shone on distant Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


HONOR YOUR FOREFATHERS. 

Glory! Happiness! great words. great things! 
but neither to all men nor to all nations are these 
possible; and if we honor but them, neglecting 
obscure energy, truth and abnegation, we run 
great risk in drying up the source of glory and 
happiness. If, therefore, we are truly serious in 
our devotion to Humanity, we shall feel a deep 
touching respect even for its “ darkest age "—we 
shall feel somewhat as we do when our fathers 
take us on their loving knees, and tell us of the 
days when they were young, wilfal, fooling and 
erring !—Foreign Review. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
TO MARY. 


BY CHARLES K. BATES. 


My heart for thee one wish would breathe, 
That fate her brightest chain might wreath: 
Around thy hours ; 
And strew thy pathway all along, 
In private life or busy throng, 
With fairest flowers. 


May no sad note from sorrow wrung, 
Ere mingle, Mary, with thy song, 
On this lone shore ; 


And when thy earthly song is ended, 
May it with angel notes be blended, 
Forevermore. 
New York, March, 1852. 
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MAX MARETZEK 

Was born in Austria, and is about thirty years 
of age; and his quick blue eye, glancing, light- 
ning-like, from object to object, never resting 
for an instant quietly in any direction, gives 
unmistakeahle evidence of that intellectual ac- 
tivity which is his strongest characteristic. Mr. 
Maretzek came to this country about four years 
ago from London, where he had been engaged 
tor some time as conductor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and where he was an immense favorite. 
The management which imported him having 
broken down, he was left the alternative of re- 
turning to Europe or assuming the management 
of the Italian opera here. He chose the latter 
course, and although surrounded and hemmed 
in by difficulties on every side, and with a 
gloomy and darksome prospect for the future, yet 
in his ambition to be the means of permanently 
establishing the Italian opera in this country, 
and of doing something to assist in conducting 
the taste of the musical public, he embarked his 
whole fortune in the attempt. 

Less than two years ago Mr. Maretzek married 
Mdile. Bertucca, a pleasing actress and delight- 
ful vocalist of the warbling school, who had been 
engaged in Paris to divide with Signorini Truffi 
the heading business of the Italian opera. Their 
union has thus far been a peculiarly happy one ; 
and indeed with so much talent,so much sweet- 
ness of disposition, so much beauty, and so 
many social virtues, it would be impossible to 
imagine that the most fastidious of men could 
be other than happy as the husband of Madame 
Bertucea Maretzek. The management of Mr. 
Maretzek has been characterized by indomitable 
energy, scrupulous punctuality towards both ar- 
tists and public, and a liberal and ambitious 
spirit in everything that he has undertaken. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

Upon this and the next page we give a view 
of the Capitol at Washington, together with a 
highly graphic representation of the Senate 
Chamber and the House of Representatives of 
the United States. The corner-stone of the 
Capitol was laid by General Washington on the 
4th day of July, 1793. It is built of a pale free- 
stone, obtained from a quarry near Acquia 
Creek, in Virginia, and painted white. The 
length of the entire building from nurth to south, 
is 352 feet, 4 inches. In this direction. it is di- 
vided into three principal parts. The centre 
portior, on the principal floor, is occupied by a 
circular vestibule or rotunda, 96 feet in diame- 
ter, surmounted by a dome 122 1 2 feet high. 
From the rotunda, passages radiate, leading 


PORTRAIT OF MAX MARETZEK, OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


to the floor, galleries, and offices of the Sen- 


ate, in the north wing ; to those of the House of 


KR: presentatives in the south wing, and to the 
library, which occupies a projection on the west 
front. The entrance to the rotunda, on the east, 


is from a portico of 160 feet width, composed of 
finely-proportioned columns of the Corinthian 
order, of 30 feet height, supporting a highly- 
wrought entablature and pedinent, the tympa- 
num of which is ornamented with sculpture in 


bas-relief. The portico is approached by a spa- 
cious flight of stone steps, flanked by massive 
cheek-blocks. Both halls of legislation, which 
are in the second or principal story, are fini: hed 
in a semicircular form, with seats for the mim- 
bers facing the chairs of the presiding officers, 
which occupy the centre of the straight side. 
That of the Senate, located at the east front of 
the north wing. is 74 feet in its greatest length ; 
that of the House of Representatives, occupying 
the main portion of the south wing, 96 feet within 
the bar. Both are surmounted by arched ceil- 
ings and domes, through which they are lighted. 
Each hall is surrounded by galleries for the ac- 
commodation of spectators. The architectural 
order of the building is Roman-Corinthian ; pi- 
lasters peculiar to that ornate order are intro- 
duced upon all sides of the structure. Various 
portions of the building are ornamented by rich 
specimens of art, in painting, statuary, and 
fresco, illustrative of features or signal events in 
the history of our government, or of our charac- 
ter and objects as a nation. The building has, 
however, been found to be defective, and inade- 
quate to the wants of that branch of the govern- 
ment it was designed to accommodate ; and, for 
several years, the subject of a new Capitol, or 
additions to the present, has been contemplated. 
Accordingly at the session of 1849-50, there was 
appropriated “for the extension of the Capitol, 
according to such plan as may be approved by 
the President of the United States, one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be expended under his di- 
rection by such architect as he may appoint to 
execute the same” A number of plans were sub- 
mitted to the President, many of them possess 
ing merit, and some of them strongly advocated 
From them, in June last, he made selection 
of one submitted by Mr. T. U. Walter, a distin- 
guished architect of Philadelphia, who has been 
appointed to carry out the plan. The corner- 
stone of this extension was laid by President 
Fillmore, on the 4th of July, 1851. The work 
has since been prosecuted with much vigor, to 
the extent of the appropriation, and already the 
progress made presents quite an object of at- 
traction and admiration. The extension of the 
Capitol, under this plan will consist of the addi- 
tion of two wings (see engraving) at the ends of 
the present building, with which they will be 
connected by corridors 44 feet long and 50 feet 
wide. The wings are to be each 143 feet from 
north to south, by 238 feet from east to west, 
exclusive of the porticoes and steps. The entire 
length of the whole building, when completed, 
will be 751 feet, including porticoes and steps ; 
its arcaon the ground 153,112 superticial feet, 
or over three and a half acres—the additions 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL, AT WASHINGTON, WITH THE NEW WINGS. 


covering 92,000 feet, or over twoacres. These composition with the present structure. They three hundred seats within the bar, and, it is be- 
additions are to be constructed of white marble. will contain nearly one hundred additional lieved, ample accommodations on the floor for 
The general style of architecture will be consist- _ rooms, for the accommodation of committees and all privileged persons. The Senate Hall, which 
ent with that of the present building, with such other purposes connected with legislation. The will oceupy the west front of the north wing, 
projections and porticoes upon all the discon- new Representative Hall, which will be located will have one hundred seats within the bar, and 
nected sides as tend to produce an agreeable — in the second story of the south wing, will have space, correspondingly with that of the other 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. AT WASHINGTON. D. © 


House, for those privileged to enter upon the 
floor. The galleries to each will be arranged 
to accommodate between one and two thousand 
spectators. Each wing will have a large and 
elegant portico for the exclusive use of the mem- 
bers of the two Houses. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE LAST PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 
BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Yet once again, O Egypt! thus saith the mighty God, 

And ye shall bend beneath the power of my chastising 
rod ; 

Not as in days gone by, when plagues were poured upon 
thy land, 

But mightier now shall be the blow of my avenging hand. 


At midnight, shall a cry arise! a cry ne'er heard before, 

The echo of whose thrilling voice shall reach from shore 
to shore ; 

And ye shall list with breaking hearts to that despairing 
blast, 

For it shall not be heard again, while time on earth sh.ll 
last. 

The destroying angel shall go forth, and in that hour of 
gloom, 

With one broad sweep shall strew your land with victims 
for the tomb ; 

From your proud monarch’s palace halls to the lowliest 
peasant’s shed, 

Shall the wailing voice of grief be heard o'er Egypt's first 
born dead. 


And ye who quailed not when my hand brought desolation 
nigh, 

And your devoted land was swept with judgments from on 
high ; 

When darkness thick and terrible, like a demon, shrouded 
day, 

And in sullen gloom you waited till the shadow passed 
away. 


Say, will ye shrink not now beneath this heaviest blow of 
all, 

When the plague spot reddening on each cheek, your fair- 
est flowers shall fall ; 

When you gaze upon your earliest born, by death's cold 
band laid low, 

Will ye not bend your iron will, and let my people go? 

Cohassett, Mass., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PRISONER'S SECRET. 
A STORY OF THE PAST. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


Own a sultry evening of July, 1789, two wo- 
men were seated together in a small apartment 
of a house in the Faubourg St. Antoine, in the 
city of Paris. One of them was a person of 
middle age, who, notwithstanding the poverty 
of her attire, had the mien and bearing of a lady. 
Her companion was a young girl of the middling 
or lower classes, dressed with great simplicity, 
but with that exquisite taste that characterizes 
all Parisian women. The beauty of her features 
was enbanced by the luxuriance of her dark 
brown tresses, which descended in waving curls 
upon her graceful, sloping shoulders, undis- 
figured by the use of powder, then worn by all 
women of rank and fashion. Beautiful as the 
young girl was, the expression of her face was 
melancholy ; and her sunken cheeks gave evi- 
dence cither of iJ] health or privation. Equally 
wan and wobegone was her more aged com- 
panion. 

The apartment they occupied was furnished 
only with a rough deal-table and a few chairs. 
There was neither cATpei nor rug upon the bare 
planks ; nor was there any curtain to the sirgle 
narrow window. The only ornament in the 
room was a portrait of a strikingly handsome 
man of middle age, the manly beauty of his 
countenance marred only by a scar over his 
right eye, dressed in the costume of a gentleman 
of the preceding reign (that of Louis XV). 
Beside this portrait hung an old cavalry sabre. 

“Midnight has struck,” said the elder lady, 
“and yet Victor has not returned. O, if harm 
has happened to him, I can no longer bear up 
against the pressure of my troubles! There have 
been disturbances in the streets to-day, and Vic- 
tor has been absent since the morning. He may 
have fallen beneath the sabres of the German 
hirelings.” 

“ Better die so than perish by inches of starva- 
tion !” answered the young girl, bitterly. “ What 
hope is there for the poor in these days of trou- 
ble? There is no work—no money. And 
even if both were plenty, there is no bread to be 
obtained.” 

“It is dreadful,” said the elder lady. “The 
court, revelling in luxury at Versailles, calmly 
resolves to starve rebellious Paris. It cannot be 
that the queen is insensible to our sufferings.” 

“ Ask Victor, if you doubt,” replied the girl. 
“The king is weak but good-hearted ; he feels 
for his people ; the Austrian queen cares nothing 
for us.” 


“ Hark !” cried Madame Lafont—for that was 


| 


the name of the elder lady; “I hear a footstep 
on the stair, Julie.” 

“It is Victor!” exclaimed Julie, the blood 
mounting to her sunken checks. 

“ Mother, dear mother!” cried a young man, 
entering at the moment she spoke, “I have 
brought something worth striving for.” 

He set down a basket, covered with a cloth, 
on the table. 

“ What is it?” asked Julie. 

“ Bread,” replied the young man, throwing 
himself upon a stool, and wiping his forehead as 
he spoke. “I should have been murdered had 
the contents of this basket been known. God 
alone knows when and where this will all end 
Men walk about as in a dream. Suffering has 
stunned and crazed them. Paris is starving ; 
yet the country is worse off, and hither they 
crowd—ghastly, fierce, tottering skeletons, men, 
women, and children. The beggars from Mont- 
matre have come down on us by thousands. 
They cry aloud for bread or blood, or both. We 
are threatened with war as well as famine. The 
foreign troops are in our midst, and camp with- 
in cannon shot of the barriers. The German, 
Swiss, Croat and Hungarian mercenaries wait 
only a word from the court to cut our throats.” 

“Alas! we shall perish,” cried Madame 
Lafont. 

“No, mother, for the people have gone into 
the streets.” 

“The people, my son?” exclaimed Madame 
Lafont. “Alas! you yourself tell me they are 
perishing for hunger.” 

“It is starvation that gives courage to the 
wolf,” replied Victor Lafont. 

“ But without bread, what is to sustain them ?” 

“The thirst of vengeance, mother.” 

“ But where will they obtain arms ?” 

“In four-and-twenty hours they have forged 
thirty thousand pikes. They have compelled 
the authorities to deliver up the gunpowder re- 
moved from the arsenal to the Hotel de Ville. 
And the muskets stored at the Invalides must 
be given up to the people. If not, we will take 
them.” 

“You will take them?” exclaimed Madame 
Lafont, in alarm. “©, Victor, surely you will 
not associate yourself with these wild men; you 
will remember that you are the only child of a 
widowed mother !” 

“And the son of a French soldier killed in 
battle,” added Victor, proudly. “Mother, the 
crisis for France has arrived. We must fight or 
perish. I must share the fortunes of my gallant 
fellow-citizens. Ihave brought you and Julie 
provision enough to sustain life for some days; 
for the future we must rely on that Providence, 
whose goodness you have taught me not to 
doubt. 
me to remain here whea my comrades are fight- 
ing and falling in the streets.” 


You, dear Julic, at least, do not counsel 


“No. Victor,” said the young girl, proudly. 
If you fall, 


I shall mourn your death, but pride and exulta- 


“ Go wheri vo ur country calls you. 


tion will mingle with my grief. We were to 
have been married,” she added, sadly, “ but stern 
The 


evils of the country have been brought home to 


and hopeless poverty has forbidden that. 
ourselves. Let us do our part towards redress- 
Weak woman as I am, I could find 
it in my heart to face death beside you.” 


ing them. 


“ Dear, noble girl!” said Victor, gazing on her 
“Your heroism shall not 
be put to the proof. Stay you rather with my 
dear mother, and comfort her when I am gone. 
Things may turn out better than we expect. I 
may even see his face aguin,” he added, pointing 
to the portrait on the wall. 

“You are mad. Victor, to anticipate that,” 
said the mother, shaking her head sadly. “ You 
forget that forea slight offence to a favorite of 
Louis XV, Francois Lafont was imprisoned un- 
der a /ettre de cachet.” 

“I remember it well,” replied Victor, with 
kindling eyes ; “ but I repeat that I may see him 
again.” 

“ Does the sea restore its dead to life? When 
the bones that lie bleaching at the bottom of the 
ocean are clothed with flesh and blood, then 
may the Bastile regorge its victims, and you 
behold your grandfather again.” 

“Q, the Bastile, the Bastile!” groaned Vic- 
tor, smiting the table with his clenched fists. 
“How have I cursed its gloomy, inexorable 
towers, as I have daily passed beneath their 
chilling shadow! There languish hundreds of 
my countrymen—there languishes my own 
blood, imprisoned without a cause, without the 
Wo, wo, to the upholders of 


with beaming cyes. 


shadow of a trial. 


this infamous system! Wo to the throne that 


rests on such a basis!” 

“ Hush, this is treason!” said Madame Lafont. 

“ Yes, this is treason,” said Victor, calmly. 
“ And the act that sustains the sentiment, rebel- 
lion; but two hundred thousand Frenchmen in 
this city are ripe for both. But this is no time 
for words; farewell, mother; give me your 
blessing, and let me depart.” 

“QO, not to-night, I implore you!” prayed his 
mother. And when even the high-spirited Julie 
added her entreaties, the young man consented 
to delay his departure. 

Accordingly he passed that night with them, | 
and a portion of the following day. We shall | 
not attempt to delineate the parting scene, when 
he finally tore himself away from the embraces 
of those dear ones, and girding on his father's 
sword, descended into the streets. 

The city was in wild commotion. Armed 
men, ragged, gaunt and fierce, were pouring 
along the pavement. Now and thena drum was 
heard, startling the ear with its deep and rolling 
notes. Mingling with the populace, many of the 
French guards were seen in uniform; but no- 
where did any of the foreign mercenaries in the 
pay of the government show themselves. At 
intervals a rush was made among the crowd, 
and space cleared for the passage of artillery, 
escorted by citizens, and moving in the direction 
of the Bastile. Victor learned that the people 
had possessed themselves of plenty of ammuni- 
tion, and seized the thirty thousand muskets de- 
posited fer safe keeping at the Invalides. 

Mixing with the crowd, he soon found himself 
almost beneath the shadow of the eight huge 
towers of the Bastile, then commanded by the 
Governor De Launey, a man universally exe- 
crated for his cruelty to the prisoners, whom he 
had deprived of the few privileges accorded by 
The 


mountain fastness, huge, frowning, impregnable, 


his predecessors. fortress arose like a 


Victor knew not why this mass of men were 
The idea of attacking this 
giant stronghold of despotism seemed too ab- 
surd to be entertained a moment. 


here assembled. 


With great difficulty the young man forced 
his way to the front rank, and stood beside a 
person with whom he had formed a slight ac- 
quaintance. His name was 


Thuriot—tierce, 
bold, pitiless, he was the man for the heur. 
“ What is the meaning of this gathering ¢” he 
asked. 
“Do you not know?” replied 
“ Where have you come from ?” 
“From home. And you?” 
“From the council at the Hotel de Ville.” 
“ Aud what do you come kere for ¢” 


Thuriot. 


“ To summon the Bastile to surrender.” 
* And if the governor refuse ?” 

“ Then we will take it.” 

“ That is impossible,” replied Victor, emphat- 
ically. 


“Then it will certainly be accomplished,” re- 
“Know that for the 
people there is no impossibility. 


plied the revolutionist. 
The governor 
has said that I shall rot cross the bridge. There- 
fore I shall cross it. I must confer with him on 


his own ground. Dare you enter the lion’s den 


with me ¢” 

“Tam the son of a French soldier,” replied 
Victor. 

“Well answered,” said Thuriot. 
me, then.” 

In spite of the governor's prohibition, they 
penetrated without challenge to the interior 
court—a black and yawning abyss, into which 


“ Follow 


no ray of heavenly sunlight ever penetrated, 
There, in the shadow of the grim round towers, 
the Swiss guards were drawn up, armed to the 
teeth, beside the heavy guns, while the artiller- 
ists had their matches burning. De Launey re- 
ceived the ambassador at the head of his staff, 
and demanded his purpose. 

Thuriot had violated the orders of the gover- 
nor. He was unarmed; had voluntarily separa- 
ted himself from his partizans ; a word from De 
Lauvey would have been his death-warrant, and 
yet he faltered not, and his bearing was as proud 
as that of a herald delivering the defiant message 
of a Roman senate. 

“Sir,” said he, “in the name of the people, of 
honor, and of France, I summon you to with- 
draw your cannon, and surrender the Bastile.” 
And he repeated the summons to the troops. 

Whatever De Launey felt, he was able to 
mask his sentiments beneath a scornful smile ; 
the Swiss guards understood not a word of the 


summons; but the Invalides, however. who com- 


posed a part of the garris m. were vi ily shaken 


by the appeal. They had no desire to come into 
collision with their countrymen. 

De Launey replied, after a pause, that he had 
already promised the municipal authorities that 
he would not fire upon the people, unless he was 
attacked, and that he had withdrawn his cannon 
from the towers. 

“T must have personal evidence of that,” said 
Thuriot. 

“If you doubt the word of a French noble- 
man,” said the governor, “ follow me, and satisfy 
yourself.” 

De Launey led the ambassador to the summit 
of one of the towers, and showed him that the 
heavy parapet guns had indeed been withdrawn 
and masked, though they were still pointed, and 
could be placed in battery at a moments notice. 

“T have fulfilled my pledge,” he said, “but 
you see that I am amply prepared for the worst. 
You see the strength of these towers and the 
weight of this metal.” 

“Ay,” replied Thuriot, “ but I see also the 
might of the people.” 

And from the dizzy height at which they 
stood, he pointed out the vast black masses 
gathering like storm-clouds at the base of the 
Bastile, while the flash of arms and the gleam 
of cannon were visible among their serried ranks. 

The governor turned pale. 

“You have betrayed me,” 
the arm of Thuriot. 

“Tt is false !” retorted Thuriot. “Repeat that 
word, and one of us, I swear it, shall fall head- 
long from the parapet.” 

“ Sir,” cried the sentinel, upon the tower, ad- 
dressing Thuriot, “the people fear you have 
been ill used. 
tack us.” 

Thuriot advanced to the edge of the dizzy 
parapet, and bending fearlessly over the edge, 
waved his hat. 


said he, grasping 


Show yourself, or they will at- 


The signal was answered by 
deafening cheers from the vast multitude below. 

Thuriot descended, and rejoining Victor, they 
left the fortress together, the latter remaining at 
the gate of the Bastile, the former returning to 
the Hotel de Ville. 

But not by peaceable means was the Bastile 
destined to be taken. ‘The impatient people at- 
tacked the first carried it. 
Then thundered the cannon from the ramparts, 
and flashed the musketry from the loop-holes of 
The heavy fire from the fortress 
did terrible execution among the assailants. A 
deputation from the people, entering the court 


drae bridge, and 


the towers. 


yard with a flag of truce, was fired upon by the 
garrison, and thenceforth all attempt at parley 
Hundreds on hundreds poured 
on to certain death. 

At length the French guards joined the peo- 
ple; and two columns with heavy siege artille- 


was given over. 


ry, moved against the fortress. Hullin, a gigan- 
tic and noble-hearted man of the people, headed 
one, and Elie, an officer of rank, the other. The 
employment of heavy artillery and the presence 
of regular troops finally carried dismay into the 
heart of the Bastile. The officers saw that 
sooner or later the fortress must fall into the 
Ie Launey himself saw 
the approaching end of the strife. 


hands of the people. 


But he also was aware that his execrable 
crucltics were well known, and that for him there 
was no mercy to be expected at the hands of the 
He had too the loyalty of a 
soldier, faithful to his trust, and not even to save 
the lives of his brave officers and men, could he 
consent to surrender the fortress he had sworn 
to defend. 

The magazine contained powder enough to 
destroy the Bastile and the surrounding quarter 
of the city. He seized a match, and sprang to 
the deposit, but two sergeants received him with 
fixed bayonets, and prevented the catastrophe. 
Foiled in an attempt upon his own life, he 
agreed to surrender, on condition that his life 
should be spared. 

Then poured the victorious people into that 
hated abode of tyranny and horror. They bat- 
tered down the dungeon doors; they flang the 
chains into the moat; they shouted, they danced, 
they raved in madness of victorious exultation. 
The keys of the Bastile were carried in triumph 
to the Hotel de Ville. De Launey, the gover- 
nor, was torn from the hands of those who had 
undertaken to protect him, and his Head, severed 
from his body by the infuriated rabble, was dis- 
played upon a pike. 

“ Behold the victors returning by the Rue St. 
Antoine. They had no standard in marching to 
this conquest; but now they have an ensign—the 
head of the Marquis De Launey is waved above 


victorious people. 
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the crowd, and the blood of a gentleman serves 
as a baptism to the liberty of the people.” 

Victor Lafont had fought like a lion in the 
front ranks of the combatants, but, as often hap- 
pens with the bravest men, had escaped without 
ascar. When the victorious assailants poured 
into the fortress, he had rescued one of the turn- 
keys from the irrational fury of the mob, and in 
return for the service, demanded to be conduct- 
ed to the cell of Francois Lafont. The turnkey 
knew no such person. 

Victor described his grandfather's appearance, 


and enlarged particularly on the long dark locks | 


he had noticed in the portrait. 
The turnkey smiled sadly. 


“Imprisonment in the Bastile is a sad bleach- 


er of dark locks,” said he. 
He was uncertain, but thought he knew a 
prisoner who might be Francois Lafont. 
Unlocking a cell door, he conducted Victor to 
an old man, who, with a long beard white as 
snow, was seated, motionless as a statue, on a 
bench of stone. 


“Old man,” said Victor, gently, “ whatis your | 


name 

“ No. 115,” replied the prisoner. 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“There is no account of time in these dun- 
geons,” answered the prisoner, shaking his head 
sadly. “Do you come from the outer world ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Victor. 

“ Well, how is His Majesty Louis XV?” asked 
the old man. 

“Dead long ago,” replied Victor. 

“T sometimes think I am dead myself,” said 
the old man; “ this is, perhaps, the grave I have 
read about.” 

“ Rather weak here,” whispered the turnkey, 
tapping his head. “ They're apt to be so—poor 
fellows.” 

“ Pray,” said Victor, speaking softly, “is not 
your name Francois Lafont !” 

“1 think I have heard that name,” replied the 
old man, * but it was many years ago ; and since 
I reccived this cut upon my forehead, my memo- 
ry has been weak.” 

“It is—it is himself!” eried Victor, clasping 
the old man in his arms. 

“ That voice !” cried the prisoner, his faculties 
suddenly roused into activity; “is this my boy 
—my long lost Victor /” 

“ Your Victor is dead, grandfather,” said the 
young man; “but I, your grandchild, will be a 
son to you.” 

Tears came to the relief of the old man, and 
seemed to thaw the frost that had benumbed his 
faculties. The same day Victor succeeded in 
removing him from the place where he had 
passed the space of an ordinary life-time, and 
conveyed him to his home. 

The joy of the family at their re-union may 
be more readily conceived than described. A 
few days sufficed to restore the old man to the 
comparative enjoyment of his faculties. But 
this occurred at a time when Victor and his mo- 
ther found themselves reduced almost to their 
last morsel, and what was worse, they were com- 
pelled to disclose their desperate situation to 
their aged relative. 

Grandfather,’ said Vietor, sadly, “I am 
afraid I have taken you from a dungeon, to die 
of starvation here !” 

“ Never fear that,” said the old man, smiling. 
“Money will procure bread in the worst of 
times.” 

“ But I have no money, grandfather.” 

The old man smiled again, as Victor thought, 
in the childishness of dotage; but he was soon 
undeceived. 

“ My child,” said he, “I went into the Bastile 
with a secret that preyed on me for years, and 
that I would have given worlds to have disclosed 
to my family. The inability to do so added a 
thousand pargs to my anxiety for their welfare. 
In the days of my prosperity, I had concealed a 
large sum of money to serve against future 
emergencies, and secure my family from want 
in time of trouble. In a recess in the wall, con- 
cealed behind my picture, you will find a store 
of gold and jewels, enough to take us out of our 
present difficulties, and to support us in some 
quict place till these political troubles that you 
tell me about are all over. My life has been 
spared to reveal this treasure at the hour of need.” 

The treasure was found untouched. The La- 
font family removed, as the old grandfather de- 
sired, to a quiet village, which the storm of 
revolution passed by without disturbing; and 
there, in the presence of the old gentleman, were 
celebrated the nuptials of Victor and Julie. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE WAVES, 


BY MRS. L. GOODWIN, 


I stood upon the Atlantic’s verge, 
And watched its vibratory flood ; 
In pride advancing surge on surge, 
And sweeping back in solemn mood ; 
As when, where wakes the battle scourge, 
Repulse returns the tide of blood. 


The varying phases, thus mused T, 
Which fortune to mankind, her slaves, 
Assumes, their strength and art to try, 
liow aptly are they titled, wares! 
Like yonder billows rearing high, 
Fate's sea all mortal might outbraves. 


Just now a smiling wave is rolled, 
In laden chariot to my feet ; 
Its outpoured treasures I behold, 
What time, the donor, makes retreat; 
Gay-hued and cast in curious mould, 
The riven pave of Naiad street. 


But as I stoop the wealth to grasp, 

A less propitious tide upheaves ; 
I hear a warning hiss, a gasp, 

The strand and me it quick bereaves ; 
Each gem invisible fingers clasp, 

And ocean depth its own receives. 


Oft thus, alas! doth fortune’s flow 
Some goodly gift to us impart ; 
Which scarce we joy to view, when lo! 
Charges a spoliate wave athwart ; 
And we our uncheered way may go, 
Through desolation’s rayless mart. 
Natick, Mass., March, 1852. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


A smile, a tear, a longing after the things of 
eternity! It lives in all created existence, in 
man, and every object that surrounds him. 
There is poetry in the gentle influences of love 
and affection, in the quiet broodings of the soul 
over the memorics of early years, and in the 
thoughts of that glory which chains our spirits 
to the gates of paradise. There is poetry, too, 
in the harmonies of nature. It glitters in the 
wave, the rainbow, the lightning and the star; 
its cadence is heard in the thunder and the cat- 
aract; its softer tones go sweetly up from the 
thousand voice-harps of the wind, and rivulet, 
and forest; and the cloud and sky go floating 
over us to the music of its melodies. There is 
not a moonlight ray that comes down upon the 
stream or hill, not a breeze, calling from its blue 
air, thrown to the birds of the summer valleys, 
or sounding through midnight rains its low and 
mournful dirge over the perishing flowers of 
spring—not a cloud, bathing itself like an angel 
vision in the rosy blushes of autumn twilight— 
nor a rock, glowing in the yellow starlight, as 
if dreaming of the Eden land, but is full of the 
beautiful radiance of poetry. It is the soul of 
being. The earth and heaven are quickened by 
its spirit, and the heavings of the great deep in 
tempest and calm are but its ascent and mys- 
teriuus workings.—Prentice. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
IT MAY BE ALL FOR THE BEST. 


BY MRS. L. E. B. HOXIE. 
1 suid, I will not murmur, 
It may be all for the best; 
This seeming sore affliction, 
The strength of the soul will test. 
1 will fold my hands in meckness, 
So be it thy will, O God; 
And question not, in weakness, 
The stroke of thy chastening rod. 


So, whene’er comes sorrow, 
Whene’er the cup of pain 
Is put to my lips, | borrow 
The courage never to complain. 
When sorely tried with trouble, 
When robbed of pleasure or rest ; 
I say, I will not murmur, 
It may be all for the best. 
Adams, Mass., March, 1852. 


PAGANS, 


Many of us no doubt are aware the word 
“pagan,” derived from “ pagus,” a village, signi- 
fies properly the dwellers in hamlets and villages, 
as distinguished from the inhabitants of towns 
and cities; and the word was so used, and with- 
out any religious significance, in the earlier peri- 
ods of the Latin language. But how came it 
first to be employed as equivalent to “ heathen,” 
to be applied to those yet alien from the faith ? 
It was in this way. Christianity first fixed itself 
in the cities and centres of intelligence; and the 
outlying villagers, being the last to receive it, 
were designated as heathens, and so heathens 
and pagans came to be convertible terms. The 
formation of Anglia from the Angles, and of 
England out of Angleland, are familiar instan- 
ces.— Trench. 


0, how this spring of life resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows ail the beauty of the sun, 
And, hy-and-by, a cloud takes all away. 
Stakspeare. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SOUR MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 

Or all the numerous bores with which society 
is afflicted, none is more pestilential than the 
sour man—the fellow who is always dissatisfied, 
grumbling and discontented. He is not satisfied 
with being uncomfortable himself, but he must 
seek to spread a shade of discomfort all around 
him, on the principle, probably, that “ misery 
likes company.” If he could but be content to 
confine his murmurings and mutterings to him- 
self, and to maintain a strict seclusion, he might 
be pardoned and pitied; but when he thrusts 
his grievances upon society, he then becomes, as 
Dogberry eloquently observes, “ most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” 

The sour man is always sour. The milk of 
human kindness in his breast is curdled ; there 
is no sweetness in the acid punch of his compo- 
sition. Nature has given him a quantum suj/: of 
lemon juice, but has forgot‘en the saccharine in- 
gredient. He is sour from the rising of the sun 
to the going down of the same; in sunshine and 
moonlight, twilight and gaslight. When he 
wakes in the morning, he grumbles because it is 
time to get up; his coffee is always too hot or 
too cold; his toast and steak either overdone or 
underdone. He finds nothing satisfactory in the 
morning papers, and is always in the opposition 
whichever party be uppermost in government. 

When the sour man goes out, he invariably 
grumbles at the weather; indeed, it seems to be 
one of his principal themes, and he is ever at 
variance with it. If it is chilly, he calls it Arc- 
tic weather; if it is mild, he compares it to the 
tropics; if it drizzles, he says it is raining pitch- 
forks ; a gentle breeze is a perfect hurricane. If 
he be worth a hundred thousand dollars, and 
loses five, he fancies he is about to be ruined, 
and bores everybody with complaints about the 
hardness of the times; if his investments bring 
him in 30 per cent., he grumbles because some- 
body’s else yields him 40. 

Of course he is a “ very nice man for a small 
party.” The children are particularly averse to 
him; mothers rarely trust him alone in their 
company, for he is celebrated for having in his 
memory a stock of the best authenticated stories 
of giants of the most hideous character, who 
subsisted on infants of tender years; and bears, 
whose nature it is to domesticate themselves un- 
der cot bedsteads, or to habitually reside in 
chamber closets. He is also very facetious on 
the subject of ogres and vampires, who, he as- 
sures his juvenile auditors, are very prevalent 
and destructive. 

If a boy tells him he is going to a new school 
the next day, the sour man informs him, in con- 
fidence, that the master is the greatest Turk on 
the habitable globe, and that he uniformly flays 
his pupils alive, besides subjecting them to tor- 
tures unknown to the inquisition; and labors 
strenuously to convinee the boy that the chief 
end and aim of the master is, to thrash his pu- 
pils from morning until night; and succeeds in 
convincing his listener that fate has decreed for 
him to be a martyr to the cause of the rod and 
ferule. Of course this frightens the lad half out 
of his wits; and the sour man, for a single mo- 
ment happy at having rendered another person 
miserable, “;laughs in his sleeve,” the only man- 
ner, by the way, that he is ever known to indulge 
in merriment, for he never knew the sunshine of 
true laughter. 

Sometimes the sour man is invited out to 
dine, or to make one of some convivial party. 
But what an unfortunate selection! what a 
blight does his very countenance cast over the 
whole circle! When he rises to propose the 
health of a friend (for it is his birthday, and the 
sour man is invited to meet him on that account 
with the rest of the company), all around are 
seized with a cold shudder, for they are perfectly 
well aware that the sour man is apt to add to 
his wish for the long life of his friend, a state- 
ment, that another friend of his, just his present 
friend’s age, and indeed looking remarkably like 
him, after partaking of a hearty supper and part- 
ing from his guests, in apparently as good health 
as ever, suddenly dropped down in an apoplectic 
fit, and expired on the spot! 

In short, the sour man is an intolerable nuis- 
ance; and if we were “ Congress,” or the “ Gene- 
ral Court,” we would include him in the same 
category with wild “ varmint,” and offer a very 
large premium for his scalp. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 


BY GEORGE A. SHALLENBERG. 
Merrily, merrily ring the bells, 
Upon the midnight icy air, 
As in each heart a rapture swells, 
That bids adieu to thought and care. 
Merrily on the hills, made white 
With the flakes of falling snow ; 
By the moon’s enchanting light 
Onward, joyously we go. 


Onward with the speed of thought, 
Heedless of the risks we run ; 

Danger seems but to be fraught 
With a double share of fun ; 

All is action—all is life, 
Hear the voices and the bells, 

As they mingle thus, they ’re rife 
With a joy their music tells. 


Youthful blood mounts to the cheeks, 
While its fire lights up the eye ; 
And thus the heart is mgile to speak 
Thoughts that would the lips defy. 
Onward, then, with merry shout, 
Gaily seated side by side ; 
Let the joyous laugh riog out, 
As o'er the hills we swiftly glide. 
Uniontown, Pa., March, 1852. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND MEXICO. 

Mexico was colonized just one hundred years 
before Massachusetts. Her first settlers were the 
noblest spirits of Spain in her Augustan age— 
the epoch of Cervantes, Cortes, Pizarro, Colum- 
bus, Gonzalvo de Cordova, Cardinal Ximenes, 
and the great and good Isabella. Massachusetts 
was settled by the poor Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
who carried with them nothing but their own 
hardy virtues and indomitable energy. Mexico, 
with a rich soil, and adapted to the production of 
everything which grows out of the earth, and 
possessing every metal used by man—Massachu- 
setts with a sterile soil and uncongenial climate, 
and no single article of transportation but ice 
and rock. How have these blessings, profusely 
given by Providence, been improved on the one 
hand, and obstacles overcome on the other? 
What is now the respective condition of the two 
countries! In productive industry, wide-spread 
diffusion of knowledge, public institutions of 
every kind, general happiness, and continually 
increasing prosperity ; in letters, arts, morals, 
religion—in everything which makes a people 
great, there is not in the world, and there never 
was in the world, such a commonwealth as Mas- 
sachusetts. And Mexico—what is she 
Hand of God in History. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO ISABELLA.—A Vatentivg. 


BY RUSSEL. 
Not for Victoria‘s royal clime, 
Or California’s golden mine, 
Or all on earth that sweetest prove, 
Would I give up the maid I love. 


Her presence is a heaven to me, 
Absent, no comfort can I see ; 
But in the sunshine of her love, 
Alone I wish to * live and move.’ 


Come then, dear maid, give me thy heart, 
Touched by god Cupid’s powerful dart ; 
My ardent suit do not decline, 
But be my loving Valentine. 

St. Louis, Mo., March, 1852. 


MANNERS IN WORDS. 

Manners in words may be illustrated out of 
the familiar syllables, husband and wife. The 
House Band—the binder of the household by 
his labor and by his government of love—will 
always be the man; the wife remains at home 
on household cares intent, “to weave,” said our 
forefathers, for wife and woof are of one origin. 
Our word “club,” which has no analogy in any 
other European language, speaks a volume about 
the manners of this country. Seen from another 
point of view, the word “mob”—an abbrevia- 
tion of mobile (moveable)—characterizes per- 
fectly the manners of the multitude, whether we 
look at them boldly as they stand in a dense 
crowd, shifting to and fro; or mentally, as their 
opinions are stirred and swayed at will by fool- 
ish misleaders.—Dickens’s Household Words. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THOUGHTS ON HEARING SWEET MUSIC, 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 
Softly it flows along, 
The silver wave of song, 
Waking in every soul an answering thrill ; 
Its numbers high and free, 
With their clear melody, 
Bid the wild throbbing of the heart be still. 


Low murmuring to the ear, 
As falls the silent tear, 
With mournful memories of days gone by ; 
Slowly it swells the while, 
Too sad to wake a smile, 
Yet giving sweetness to the passing sigh. 
Boston, March, 1852. 
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GLEASONS PICTORIAL BDRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CALIFORAIA, ETC. 
How multifarious are the singular results that have arisen in 
consequence of the discovery of gold in California; how many 
or people have become enriched, and how many have lost their 
on in their mad zeal to obtain a hoard of the glittering dust. 
No modern event has been the cause of so much romance in real 


—— 


A NATIVE CALIFORNIAN, 


life, no branch of trade pertected by long experience has employed 
so many ships, or produced so rich a return to the maritime capi- 
talists; indeed, nothing within the last century, except the perfec- 
tion of steam and the telegraph, approaches so nearly to magic, as 
this Aladdin-like discovery on the shores of the Pacific. The 
class who seem to prove the most successful in gaining wealth in 


California is not the miner; he does well, but his dust must be 
turned into legal coinage or ingots, and he must be supplied with 
various necessities to guard against the many contingencies of the 
climate and his manner of labor. For these he must pay enor- 
mous prices; and here it is that the merchant often reaps the rich- 
est harvest. Young men, far too slight physically to labor with 
their hands, have thus emigrated to San Francisco, started in 
business, and are now some of them worth half a million. 
Throngs who have gone thither, on the other hand, have died ot 
fevers contracted by deprivation and change of climate, while oth- 
ers have contracted habits that must sooner or later carry them to 
the grave. Besides the pecuniary and moral point of view in 
which this discovery may be regarded, it is not without its impor- 
tance in a national respect. It has given us a foothold on the Pa- 
cific, and one of the best harbors that is laved by the waters of 
that ocean. A naval depot is thus secured to us of immense 
value and strength; just such as was wanted for the interest of 
our commerce in the East Indies. A fresh impetus has been 
given also to western navigation, and gradually the entire country 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific shore must be peo- 
pled by free and independent republicans, devoted to the union 
and the constitution of the United States. The effect of so much 
gold being exported from California is to cheapen, in some de- 
gree, the intrinsic value of the precious metal, which has actually 
decreased as to its relative value to silver so far in England, as to 
cause the Bank of England to permanently establish a rate of 
reduced value per ounce. It is merely nominal, however, and 
should gold continue to arrive from El Dorado for ten years to 
come in the same proportion that it has done for two years past, 
no sensible diminution will be realized by the markets of Europe 
or America. Our artist has given us here a picture of a native 
Californian from the life, and true to life. No people have dis- 
played more proficiency in horsemanship than the native Califor- 
nians. Their graceful and daring feats of equestrianism are uni- 
versally admired and extolled. ‘They seem to heed very little the 
discovery that others have made in their native soil, and leaving 
their eastern neighbors to dig the dust, they prefer the chase, and 
are wonderfully expert in lassoing wi'd cattle. Our artist has al>o 
given us here a characteristic and expressive picture of a Cali- 
fornia miner; he has had the fever “ bad,” but has nearly worked 
it off; he hopes for a “streak of luck,” and is encouraged now 
and then by seeing his more fortunate companions turn up a lump 
of the ore mixed with rock, of great value. In this connection, 
also, our artist presents a very fine view of Vallejo—the new cap 
ital of California. It is pronounced by persons who have visited 
and are familiar with the spot, as singularly accurate and faithful. 
The members of the California legislature when they first met 
were compelled to sit on nail kegs, with a board placed across 
the open head, or upon temporary benches, which now and then 
broke under the weight of legislative dignity, and let down a row 
of honorable gentlemen flat upon the floor, to the great hazard of 
the gravity of the house. This was in consequence of the unfin- 
ished state of the capitol. The boarding-houses were not much 
better prepared for the reception of the public dignitaries, and in 
many instances members had to take turns in occupying chairs 
during the night. However, as soon as it was decided that the 
government would remain at Vallejo, these inconveniences were 
removed. Gov. Bigler, whose strikingly accurate portrait we 
present on page 165, was elected by a clear majority of 370 
votes, without counting the disputed returns, and 451 admitting 
them. The State House, on the summit of the hill, the public 
offices, hotels and every tenement in the place is presented, to- 
gether with much of the surrounding scenery, constituting as it 
does one of the most beautiful points in the entire State of Cali- 
fornia The three pictures form an appropriate set for presenta- 
tion together, and we thus give our readers the trio complete. 
Let us repeat here what we have often taken the precaution in 
these pages to reiterate, that itis far from our object to induce 
any fresh emigration to the valley of the Sacramento; business 
having settled down there to a reasonable condition, such miracu- 
lous fortunes are not to be made as formerly ; and those who make 
money there have to work as hard and exercise as much industry 
as they would do at home, in addition to which they have all the 
risks of life and limb to encounter, contingent upon so long a 
route and so varied a climate. Many of those personally known 
to us, who have embarked in this enterprise, after having accumu- 
lated a handsome property, have only done so to die at last on 
foreign soil before they could so much as enjoy one cent of their 


A CALIFORNIA MINER. 


hardly earned fortune. The money thus accumulated and trans- 
mitted to their families, must seem to the surviving relatives, the 
wife, the son or daughter, dearly bought wealth that has cost a 
husband and a father’s life. We are glad to know that the moral 
condition of the people of California is fast improving, and that 
female society is having that chastening influence which it never 
fails to exert over the sterner sex, and we look hopefully for the 
growth in all that is good and worthy of this new and wealthy 
acquisition to our widely-extended and glorious confederacy, 
whose confines now reach to the borders of the eastern world, and 
upon which the stars and stripes of America are yet to exert a 
powerful influence in modifying social aad civil life. 


VALLEJO. THE NEW CAPITAL OF CALIFORNIA 
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PICTORIAL URAWING-ROOM GOMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“Notes from the Journal of a Physician, during a resi- 
dence in Turkey, in 1849-50,” by A. Steer, M. D. 

“Edgar Edson,” a story of Real Life, by Mrs. E. C. 
LoveRina. 

“ Elmina of Pernambuco,” a story of the late Brazilian 
Revolution, by G. 8. Raymonpb. 

Boarding,” a domestic sketch, by Mrs E. 

“T shall be there in the Spring,” verses, by Gzo. Can- 
ning Hite. 

“ The Heart’s Review,” lines, by J. C. Baker. 

“T have loved thee,” verses, by C. JILison. 

“The Snow,” a m, by 8. E. Caurca. 

“The Landlord's Davghter,”’ verses, by Many A. Woop. 

“A Triple Acrostic,” lines, by Richarp Waicart. 

“ Sprinz,”’ verses, by Cancuinge A. Haypen. 

Conderilla’s Wish,” lines, by F. C. 

“ Speak not Harshly,” verses, by Fintey JoHNsun. 

“ The Cot in the Vale,” lines, by T. E. Him. 

“The Past,”’ verses, by C. 8. Kyser. 

“To Helen,” valentine, by Joun Rossen. 

“The Parting Kiss,’ verses, by C. Stewart. 

“To my Little Daughter,” verses, by Joun O. Raum. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine and accu ate view will be presented of Boston 
Light House, at the outermost entrance of Boston harbor. 

A view of Tangicr, situated near the entrance of the 
Straits of Gibraltur. An interesting picture. 

An oriental view, being a representation of a Street in 
Constantinople. presenting the Fountain and Mosque of 
Sultan Achwet, in this beautiful capital of the East. 

An interesting view of the Grotto on Enderly Island, one 
of the group known as the Auckland Islands. 

Also a mate to the above in a fine picture of the Ilarbor 
of Auckland Island. 

A national picture, representing a fine piece of southera 
architecture, the State Louse, at Raleigh, N.C. 

A very beautiful view of Callao, Peru. A fine picture of 
South American character. 


Also, an elaborate and very perfect engraving of the 
Plaza and Cathedral of Lima, Peru. 


And a third picture of the same character, giving an ex- 
act representation of the Convent of San Fraucisco, at 
Lima, Peru. 


A series of pictures embracirg some fifteen engravings, 
illustrating service on board of an Engl.sh man-of-war. 
First, giving a view of the Ship's Cutrer: then the Cap- 
stan; the Ship's Pinnace; the Hospital on board Ship: 
serving the Men with Grog; Quaiter-deck and Poop; 
Sailors’ Mess-table; Stern of the Ship; Working a Gun; 
Officers’ Dining-room ; a Boatswain’s Mate; Lower-deck 
Gun ; Boatawain’s Whistle; process of Lashing the Ham- 
mocks; Weighing Anchor ; Stowing of Stock, ete., forming 
acollection of much iuterest, and impariiug not a little 
information. 


A fine picture, representing the Fireworks and Tllumi- 
nations of the City Hall, New York, during the late cele- 
bration of Washington's birthday. 


PRESERVE PAPERS. 

It is all important that our subscribers should 
carefully preserve their papers for binding, 
Those who have not seen volume first bound can 
hardly imagine how very beautiful and useful a 
book it forms. Large numbers that were sent 
in to us to bind were so much defaced that we 
were obliged to furnish many missing or spoiled 
numbers. We can still supply a few numbers 
from the first, but those who are desirous to 
make sure of a volume complete must apply at 
our office at once. - 


Gieason’s PictoriAL Drawinc-Room Companion.—We 
have received from the liberal and enterprising publisher, 
Vol. 1 of “ Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion,” 
most elegantly bound. It makes one of the handsomest 
books of the season, and of all publications we have ever 
exami ned, it is the one for the parlor. It is filled with 
superb engravings on a range of subjects as wide as art or 
nature itself. The price of the work is only #3, bound in 
exquisite style, with rich gilt edge ge, Ke. , We presume few 
houses will be found without so 4 
certainly none who are fond of good company. — Boston 
Daily Bee. 


Tue Lock Picker.—Mr. Hobbs was in Liv- 
erpool a few days ago, and picked the lock of 
Mr. William Brown’s safe, by way of experi- 
ment, in a few minutes. Mr. Hobbs is to read 
a paper before the Polytechnic Society there the 
first week in March. 


A Consotation.—People who die penniless 
have this fact to console them—that their chil- 
dren always inherit their property. With rich 
people the case is different, the mest of their 
effects going to the executors. 


A Derautter—The late cashier of the Thi- 
bodeaux Branch of the Union Bank of Louisia- 
na is said to be a defaulter to the amount of 
about $50,000. He is now in Paris. 

Quick Trir.—The train over the Hudson 
River railroad, from New York for Troy, recently 
made the passage in four hours! 


HORSE JOCKEYS. 

It has been said of booksellers that they know 
nothing of the wares they deal in. This can- 
not be asserted of horse jockeys; for men more 
profoundly versed in the qualities of the articles 
of their commerce are not to be found in any 
trade. The business requires a life-long experi- 
ence; one must be “to the manor born,” before 
he can venture to embark in it. He must have 
an innate taste for horse-flesh, and it would be 
well if he were “cradled in a horse-trough and 
lulled to sleep by the jingle of a bridle.” <A 
horse jockey must be a humane man ; he reckons 
faults in his animals misfortunes, nothing more. 

Another peculiarity belonging to this species 
of the genus homo is, that he is particularly ob- 
livious as to time, ay, as much so, as are some 
single ladies, called old maids. His seventeen- 
year olders are always affectionately termed 
colts, and he is as indulgent to them as a kind 
father. Kicking and biting, when exhibited by 
one of his horses to a dangerous extreme, is 
only his playfulness. “‘ Playful as a kitten, sir, 
that’s all.” A runaway is a hors¢ of spirit; of 
an inveterate “staker,” he says he is as steady 
asachurch. One of these gentry had occasion 
to sell a horse that had killed his former owner, 
and he gravely advertised him thus: he was 
“to be sold in consequence of his owner going 
abroad with no intention of returning !” 

You can tell a professional man, generally, by 
the “cut of his jib,” but there is no external in- 
dication of the horse jockey. One of the most 
inveterate we ever knew was to all appearances 
a raw country boy; and he sold a hundred 
horses, averring of each, “that he was the only 
horse he ever raised or sold—he wan't no horse 
jockey, he didn’t trade in horses,” and the like. 
One veteran dealer of our acquaintance has the 
air of a clergyman, always dresses in black, is 
continually mourning over human depravity, 
and is very seriously inclined. if not “hopefully 
pious.” This, however, would not prevent his 
cheating his own father in a horse trade, if the 
old gentleman would give him a chance. 

In buying a horse it is a safe rule never to be- 
lieve anything the dealer tells you, unless it be 
fully corroborated by your observation. You 
must take his age. eyes, legs, wind and temper 
on trust. “Try before you buy.” is a golden 
maxim in horse-dealing. You can never be sure 
of even the color of a horse you buy of a pro- 
fessional horse-dealer. A fast nag does not al- 
ways turn out a fast color, and it would be well 
to have inserted in the warranty, as ladies-do in 
buying calicoes, “ warranted to wash well.” 

A friend of ours gave a high figure to match 
a carriage horse of a peculiar rich bay, whose 
mate had died. A jockey suited him toa shade, 
but driving home one day in a hard rain, the 
new horse, whether astonished at the pace or 
not we cannot say, “changed color,” and re- 
turned to his stable a speckled grey. This fraud 
was infamous—Alexander’s Tricobaphe is com- 
paratively cheap, and the color of a horse ought 
to last till his next coat at least. 

Dealers in wholesale are very apt to re tail 
animals, so that, unless very carefully groomed, 
a “switch” degenerates into a bare “dock,” 
without a moment’s warning. In short, there is 
no end to the trickeries of horse-dealers, and a 
purchaser who gets out of their hands without 
being shaved to the bone, may think himself 
extremely fortunate. 


> 


PRESSES FOR SALE. 

Wishing to supply our establishment with 
more powerful presses, we desire to sell the two 
Taytor CyrtinperR Power Presses now in 
use in this office. The cost of these presses was 
$2500 each. They are almost new and in per- 
fect running order, but as they must be removed 
to make room for more powerful ones, they will 
be sold ata bargain. The bed of each press 
measures 44 by 56 inches. 


Soutusoro’.—The citizens of Southboro’ re- 
joice in a public library just collected at a cost 
of $1000—one half of which sum was the muni- 
ficent donation of F. B. Fay, of Chelsea, made 
on condition that the town raise the other half. 


Gueason’s PrcTortAL.—The first volume of Gleason’s 
Pictorial, bound in magnificent style, is upon our table. 
It is really an elegant affair, and contains nearly a thou- 
sand engravings. It isa parlor ornament as well as an 
intellectual treat. Next week we shall notice it further. 
— Boston Olive Branch. 


Query.—If ‘Napoleon and Kossuth were to 
dine together, what would be their favorite dish- 
es? Ham and Turkey. 


Trur.—Love moderately ; long love doth so. 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 

On page 176, our artist has given us an accu- 
rate picture of Marysville, a California town of 
about 4000 inhabitants, situated sixty miles by 
river above Sacramento City, at the junction of 
the Yuba and Feather Rivers. It being at the 
head of navigation of this branch of the Sacra- 
mento, it derives great importance, as it lies 
contiguous to a great portion of the northern 
mines. By the late census the Yuba and Bear 
River mines contain 45,000 people ; the Feather 
River with its branches contains some 35,000 
more, which, together with the Upper Sacra- 
mento, comprise a population of 100.000. who 
contribute to the trade and prosperity of this 
place. In the rainy season it enjoys an advan- 
tage even over Sacramento City, from the miry 
state of the roads and the greater distance, 
which renders teaming next to impossible. 
From this cause it received its first impetus in 
the winter of 1849. The place was occupied 
previously by a California settler and a depend- 
ent Indian “rancherier.” The dark “adobe” 
building on the right hand of the picture is the 
home of such of them as yet remain. The re- 
gion lying to the west of Marysville, known as 
the “ Northern mines,” is probably the richest of 
the gold-yielding country. This commences 
within twenty miles of Marysville and continues 
to the westward a hundred miles. This, togeth- 
er with its health, induces settlement and con- 
tributes to the prosperity of Marysville, which 
has become second to none, excepting Sacra- 
mento City, in importance. In seasons of high 
water, vessels of two or three hundred tons can 
ascend to this point; but in the fall, when the 
river is quite low, even small boats find it diffi- 
cult to ascend. The steamer Gov. Dana, repre- 
sented in the sketeh, was built in Maine, and 
sent out expressly for the purpose of navigating 
this river, and her light draught—only eighteen 
inches—enables her to reach Marysville nearly 
all seasons of the year. 


REMOVAL. 

At last we have got into our new and spacious 
quarters, where we shall be pleased, at all times, 
to greet our friends and subscribers. Finding 
that our constantly increasing business demand- 
ed a more extended space for mechanical opera- 
tion, we have taken the large building lately 
known as the Montgomery House, Tremont 
Street, whither we have removed the entire es- 
tablishment connected with the Pictorial and 
Flag. Every department is now under one roof 
—publishing hall, printing and press room, com- 
posing room, bindery, engraving department, 
designer's room, and electrotyper’s department. 
We shall endeavor, by continued and renewed 
exertions to please our patrons and the public, to 
deserve the extended patronage this establish- 
ment has always enjoyed. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

French journals of late date state that, under 
a friendly understanding existing between the 
French Chamber of Deputies and the Congress 
of the United States, in the year 1830, duplicate 
copies of a large number of valuable books 
were exchanged between the two countries ; and 
they suggest that, in view of the destruction of 
the Library of Congress, the French govern- 
ment should now tender copies of these works 
to the United States. 


Puncrtvarity.—Ah! that’s the word—punc- 
tuality! did you ever see a man who was punc- 
tual, who did not prosper in the long run? We 
don't care who or what he was—high or low, 
black or white, ignorant or learned, savage or 
civilized—we know if he did as he agreed, and was 
punctual in all his engagements, he prospered. 


CorncipeNnce.—Viscount Granville, belong- 
ing to the English Peerage, has the following 
motto: “ Frangas non flectis,” (you may break, 
but shall not bend me); and Viscount Palmers- 
ton, belonging to the Irish Peerage, has this 
motto: “Flecti non frangi,” (to be bent, not 
broken.) 


British Sentiment.—The sentiment of a 
Briton.—An independent elector, in a state of 
generosity and beer, declared that he would 
stand any pot but a despot. 


A Mere Trirte—A thief being caught rob- 
bing a bank, when asked what he was doing, 
answered: “ Only taking notes.” 


Just so.—Fire that is closest kept burns most 
of all. 
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In this city, by Rev. Mr. Bourne, Mr. Michael Cassidy to 
Miss Caroline Wright, all of West Cambri 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Edward Coburn to Miss Char- 
lotte A. Wilkins. 

By Rev. Mr. Blagdon, Mr. Charles Edwards, formerly of 
Haverhill, to Miss Charlotte Burr. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Robert Cunningham, to Miss 
Hannah Dunsmore, both of Dorchester. 

By Rev. Dr. Church, Mr. Levi E. Day to Miss Lucena C. 
Marshall. 

By Rev. Mr Williams, Mr. John 8. Sweeney to Miss El- 
len L. Desmond, both of St. John, N. B. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Edward F. Pierce 
to Mira Maria Hall. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Dyer, Mr. Comfort Whiting, of 
New Bedford, to Mixs Esther A. Whiting 
PX... Salem, Mr. John M. Dodge to Miss Catherine A. 

ook. 
At Randolph, by Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of Wrentham, Mr. 
Horatio B. Alden, Jr. to Miss Clara Wales. 

At Lowell} by Rev. Mr. Hanks, Mr. James W. Ilutchin- 
son, of Charlestown, to Hannah C. Tarlton. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Theodore Parsons to Miss Mary Ann 
Gardner ; Mr. James W. Merry to Miss Eliza A. Nelson. 

At Manchester, N. ll., by Kev. Mr. Moore, Mr. Andrew 
J. Babcock, of Boston, to Miss Harriet A. Palmec. 

At Providence, R. 1., by Rev. Mr. Mr. Thomas Hall 
to Miss Julia W. Beals, both of Bos 
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Tn this city, Miss Abigail Hatch, 65; Mr. Wm. D. Fisher, 
79; Miss Ruth EB. Fowle. 35; Mr. John J. Osborn, Jr, 37 ; 
Mrs. Irena P. Staniels, 48; Mr. Ebenezer Fuller, 64; Clara 
H., eldest daughter of Mr. Levi Bart tt; Miss Helen F. 
Poor, 17 ; Mrs. Sarah Perkins, 83. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Sarah Hammett, 22. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Permelia A. Clark, 32 

At Watertown, Mrs. Charlotte Newton, 3¥. 

At Dedham, Mr. John Butlard, 7%; for the past forty- 
four )ears Treasurer of Norfoik county. 

At Salem, Mrs, Margaret Evans, 22. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Charles Brown, 21. 

At Duxbury, Mr. Charles Bradford, 35. 

At Acton, Mr. Tilly Robbins, 79. 

At Manchester, Mr. Asa W. Osborn, 23. 

At Northfield, Mr. Lemuel Coy, 83. 

At Cummington, Mr. Bela Norton, 86. 

At Southboro’, Mr. Ebénezer Brigham, 84. 

At Fitchburg, idow Betsey Fuallum, 85. 

At Rockland, Me., Mrs. Priscilla, wife of Dr. J. B. Sears. 

At York, Me., Mrs. Lydia Savage, 86. 

At Bristol, R. I., Mrs. Amey Cruise, 97. 

At Saratoga Springs, Mrs. Susannah P. Stone, 50. 

At West Bioowfieid, N. Y., Hon. John Dickson, M. D. 

At Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Zebulon Hebard, 58. 

At West Cuester, Pa., Rev. Caleb J. Good, BL. 

At Washington, D. C.. Mrs. Susan Stansbury, 67. 

At Cincinnati, Mrs. Abigail Woodward, 67. 


& SPLENBIB PIGEGRIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of thie paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making & paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
an’ merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the <««. Its 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a ton: v. ta 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in jon with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, seapested, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

One copy of the or our 
the PicrogiaL Drawine-Room Compa: 


and one copy 
one year, 
$5 00 


The Picrortat Drawtnc-Room Companipy may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue. Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD. cor. 4tb and = Louis. 

& RINGAOLD, 99 Third *t.. Louisville 


*,* Subscriptions received at either places. 
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GLEASONS 


PICTORIAL 


IN 


COMPANION, 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


LOVE STANZAS. 
BY CHARLES M. TENLEY. 


O hast thou forgotten the time we exchanged 
The vows of affection and love? 
The stars of the night in their places were ranged, 


And shed their pure light from above. 


The zephyrs of summer fanned gently thy brow, 
And played ‘mong thy ringlets of jet ; 

Then wafted to heaven the half-uttered vow, 
That passed our lips as they met. 


Thou hast not forgotten, and yet thou art cold, 
The breathings of love are all o'er ; 

And false to the tale of affection once told, 
Thou hast learned to regard me no more. 


°T is sad, O “tis sad, when a being we love 
And cherish, sinks into the grave : 

But 0 how much more so when falsely they prove, 
Who vows of affection once gave. 


But I°ll not reproach thee. Farewell! it is true, 
I ‘ll but seldom allude to thy name ; 

Ill mix with the cheerful, and smile when they do, 
And falsely they ‘ll deem me the same. 


But 0, in the gloom of silent midnight, 
Thy memory a treasure too dear ; 

For hours I spend with the hearts that are light, 
Shall wring from my spirit a tear. 


No more may I hear the sweet voice of hope, 
The ray of her star never know ; 

No prospect of aught save despair may spring up, 
And dark be the season of woe. 


And yet I will love thee, ay, ever the same, 
And pray for thee, even as now ; 
And yield to the magic that lives in thy name, 
And dwell in the smile on thy brow. 
Portsmouth, Va., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


CHARITY’S OWN REWARD. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

A GENTLEMAN stood upon the sidewalk and 
looked leisurely about him. He seemed to be 
either waiting for some one to come up, or he 
was lost in trying to settle upon one of the 
many methods of diversion that might just then 
have offered themselves to his mind. 

While he yet stood and looked up and down 
the thronged street, his eye unconsciously fell 
upon the figure of a little girl, who was strolling 
along, apparently as much at Icisure as himself. 
There was nothing in her outward appearance 
that specially attracted his attention, and her 
features did not yet present themselves with 
sufficient clearness to him to merit either his 
praise or dispraise. 
rested on her, and followed her closely at every 
motion. 

He was considerably startled, moreover, from 


Still his eye instinctively 


the seeming evenness of his musings, when he 
saw the girl suddenly snatch an article of food 
from beside the door of a grocery, conceal it 
around her side, and hurry away. 
thrice she turned half about, and looked to see 
if she had been observed in the act she had been 
guilty of; but she saw no signs of having been 
She walked rapidly 
on, until she came up with the gentleman, when 


Twice or 


suspected in any degree. 


he had an opportunity of scrutinizing her fea- 
tures more closely. 

Her face scemed far too innocent, and its ex- 
pression far too pure, to allow her to be classed 
indiscriminately with those whose lives are de- 
voted to Pretty, airy ringlets waved 
gracefully about her neck and shoulders, and 
from beneath her little hood she displayed a 
forehead on which and 
seemed to have settled. In her twin blue eyes 
beamed a sweet intelligence, disturbed but tem- 


crime. 


sunshine innocence 


porarily by the consciousness of the wrong of 
which she had just been guilty. Her dress was 
neat, well chosen, and arranged with a grace 
that at once forbade the thought of her being 
She walked, 
too, with an air such as only sweetest innocents 
of children know. 

The gentleman became doubly interested in 
her, as she passed him. Without stopping to 
question the character of his sudden impulse, he 
hastily followed her. 


the offspring of a vicious mother. 


She led him along for several streets, turning 
rapidly now here, now there, and occasionally 
Not find- 
ing her suspicions at all excited, and being still 


throwing a furtive glance around her. 


unobservant that a stranger was sedulously fol- 
lowing her, she finally walked with a more free 


and composed air, and even held the object she 
had stolen quite boldly before her. 

Almost before he had thought of the thing, 
she slipped out of his sight, and entered a long, 
narrow and darkened passage. He waited to 
see at which door she entered, and then sprang 
in after her. She flew up a flight of wooden 
stairs, sunk in a darkened casement, then turned 
and pursued her way as rapidly up another 
flight, and at last opened a door at the landing 
and entcred. No sooner was the door closed 
than he was in after her. A sight met his eyes 
such as he was entirely unprepared for. 

The girl had laid the stolen object, which was 
but a baker's loaf, upon a deal table, and while 
the gentleman still stood regarding them, three 
younger children had seized upon it and were 
eagerly—nay, ravenously—devouring it. A pale, 
thin faced woman regarded so strange a specta- 
cle from an arm-chair in a corner near a win- 
dow, still holding a piece of sewing in her 
hands. 
her face was 


She sat bolstered up in her chair, and 
more white than a marble wall. 
She looked up with an alarmed yet a somewhat 
~abstracted air at the gentleman, and then drop- 
ped her eyes again upon the children at’ the 
table. 

“It’s all I could get, mother,” said the girl, 
who had not yet noticed the intrusion of the 
stranger, and was preparing to throw off her 
street dress. 

“And where did you get that?” interrupted 
the gentleman, in a serious tone. 

The child turned round abruptly, and regarded 
him with a feeling of the deepest affright. 

“O, do not blame me, sir!” she cried, running 
to her mother’s side and clinging, as if for pro- 
tection, to her. 

“What have you done, child? What has 
she done, sir!” asked the mother, of both her 
and the stranger. 

“TI could n't help it, sir!” cried the child, bury- 
ing her face in her mother's lap. “ Indeed, sir, I 
could n't help it! Icouldn’t get any anywhere 
else! O,do but forgive me, sir! Do, pray, sir!” 

Thereupon her sobs and convulsions were 
truly heart-rending. 

“ Will it please you to tell me all, good sir ¢” 
pursued the mother, shielding the child, as it 
were, with her arms. “ What has the girl been 
doing, sir?” 

“Madam,” returned the gentleman, “I can 
see that you have misery enough here without 
my coming to add to it. I cannot bear the sight 
I now behold, without being affected most sen- 
sibly. This is not the time, and, be assured, I 
am not the one, to add to your misery. Here is 
all Ihave upon me at this time. Take it, and 
be perfectly welcome to it. The girl shall con- 
fess everything to you the moment I am gone.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a gold 
coin of the value of five dollars, and placed it in 
her hand. 

“The God of the widow and the fatherless 
bless you!” exclaimed she, receiving it with a 
smile of the most unconstrained gratitude. 

Before she could say more, however, the gen- 
tleman withdrew abruptly from the apartment; 
only remarking to her, as he closed the door, 
that he would see to it that they did not suffer. 

The woman for some time sat stupefied and 
speechless with wonder, and then big tears rolled 
out from the crystal depths of her clear blue 
eyes. She was overcome with feelings both of 
gratitude and anxiety. 

The scene that soon after followed between 
the little girl and her mother, in which the 
former made full confession of the wrong she 
had done, and pleaded earnestly and tenderly in 
extenuation of her fault, we will not attempt a 
description of. 
done, and faithfully promised her mother that at 
some future time she would go and repay the 
value of the loaf she had taken. 


She repented of what she had 


The same gentleman chanced to be in ata 
popular clothing store. just at the close of a day 
not more than one or two weeks thereafter, when 
a woman entered, closely veiled. She brought 
with her a bundle. which she laid down upon 
the counter at a distant part of the store, and 
waited for the clerk to open it. The stranger 
stood, as it happened, in such a manner as to 
screen him fm the rapid and casual glances of 
the woman. He was but a few paces from her, 
and could hear distinctly all she said. 

Presently the clerk took up the bundle, open- 
ed it and withdrew to the light for a closer ex- 
It was a bundle of 
The clerk 


amination of its contents. 
shirts, which she had just completed. 


| 


brought back the pieces, laid them out upon the 
counter, and remarked : 

“They are not done as well as usual,” while 
he continued gazing in the most rude manner in 
her face. 

The woman’s veil was so much drawn down 
over her face that the stranger could not mark 
its expression at the moment, or even note its 
slightest feature. 

“We shall be obliged to pay you a smaller 
price for such work,” continued the youth, taking 
up one of the articles and mechanically exam- 
ining it. 

“ How much, then ?” asked the woman, mourn- 
fully. 

“Forty-two cents is all the work on those 
shirts is worth,” said he. 
are not as fine and as even as we are accustomed 
to have—like these, for instance.” 

And he forthwith produced a shirt, beautifully 
done up, from a glass case behind him. The 
woman glanced at it sorrowfully, but said not a 
word. The shirt was, as it proved, one from her 
own needle! Yet she did not know it to be such. 


“ You see, the stitches 


“T will be glad of forty-two cents, then,” said 
she, partially extending her thin, ungloved hand 
The clerk handed the exact change to her. 
“When may I send for more ¢” she asked. 

“ For more work 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Well, I rather think we shall not want any 
more done for us at present,” replied he, freez- 
ingly repulsive; “but if we should happen to 
have any on hand soon, we will send it round to 
you. We have your number, you know.” 

Not even having the heart to bow to the clerk 
in return for his payment for her work, she 
turned and left the store. 

The gentleman immediately approached the 
clerk, and told him that he would consider it a 
great favor if he would give him the residence 
of that poor woman. 

The man eyed his questioner for two or three 
seconds with a scrutinizing glance, and replied 
that he would examine his books and report to 
him. 
him with the intelligence he desired; adding, 


Immediately he returned and acquainted 


however, in a low voice, that such people hardly 
deserved to live, they were so careless with their 
work. 

Yet—to speak only naked truth—that same 
establishment never failed to speak Loastingly of 
the quality of work performed for them by the 
They happened to 
feel at this time the severity of the money-pres- 


fingers of this poor woman ! 


sure, and thought it no robbery, no injustice, no 
crime, if they added down to their own pillows, 
while such as she were freezing in the cold 
breath of the world’s neglect!) Many such like 
these, too, are there! 

Having once procured the woman’s residence, 
the gentleman left the store. 

By the middle of the next forenoon, he sallied 
forth to seek the object of his deepest commis- 
eration. 
at the entrance to the dismal alley he had 
The coincidence 


By following his direction, he arrived 


threaded some time before. 

seemed really striking to him. Passing still on- 
ward, he reached the same door by which he had 
entered before. He ascended a flight of stairs, 
turned, and went up another, and stopped at the 
Might he not be mistaken? No; 
that was the place. There was no other place 
where he might enter. He knocked upon the 
door. It was opened by the same child whom 
he had before followed along the streets. On 
seeing him, her childish fears were unduly ex- 


top of them. 


cited; and she turned pale, and retreated in 
fright to the side of her mother. 

* Pray, walk in, sir,” invited the mother, when 
she saw and recognized the face of the gentle- 
man who had proved such a bencfactor to her. 

He entered, and seated himself in a chair not 
far from the door. The young children still 
were there; one, the youngest, was asleep in a 
cradle, while two others amused themselves with 
a few worthless trinkets their elder sister had 
procured for them. 

“J wish to propound a question to you,” said 
he, in a mild and pleasant voice, to the lady. 

She leaned forward her head, as if thus offer- 
ing her attention. 

“JT would like to know if you were in at 
— ’s clothing establishment last evening, just 
about twilight ?” 

“T was, sir,” she answered. 
added he; “and I 


between 


“JT was there. likewise,” 
heard the whole of the 


yourself and the clerk. 


conversation 
I resolved then that I 
would find out your place of residence, and do 


what I cou'd to assist you. But I hed not the 
remotest idea that you were the same person 
with the one I now behold !” 

“Tam, sir,” spake she, in atone almost dis- 
consolate. “ Mrs. Wilson, sir.” 

“If you will call at No. 33 —— Street, to- 
morrow forenoon, at any time before 11 o'clock, 
madam,” said he, “I will be happy to do what 
I can for you in your present state of apparent 
destitution. Here is my card.” 

He drew the same from his pocket, and hand- 
ed it to her. She read, as he rose again to go, 
the name of “ Edward Huntington.” 

“Edward Huntington, of ?” asked she, in 
a voice full of tremor, the blood suddenly man- 
tling her face. 

“Formerly from that town,” answered he, 
looking at her in undisguised astonishment. 


“O, thank God for restoring me again to my 
brother !” cried she, raising both hands in joy. 

“What!” exclaimed he, doubly astounded. 

“T was Emma Huntington !” 

“Emma! My own sister!” was all he could 
He rose from his seat, and folded the 
wreck of his impoverished sister to his heart. 

Reader, this is no tale of fiction. Greater 
wonders than such as this we behold in our 
working world, every day of our lives. 


say. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WINTER STARS. 
BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS 


O merrily dance the stars to-night, 
O merrily dance the stars; 

And the moon looks down in silver light, 
Through the blue enamelled bars 

There is no sound in the forest round, 
No voice from flower or tree ; 

And the winter rime, with its sparkling chime, 
At its task goes silently, 

Merrily over the fleecy snow. 
We glide with spirits light ; 

The moon looks down with its yellow glow, 
And the stars are gemmed with light 


O merrily beat our hearts to-night, 
O merrily beat our hearts ; 

The winter has for us a delight, 
That summer ne‘er imparts. 

Our eyes are bright with the warm love-light, 
That winter may not chill; : 

And the sparkling snow with its silver glow, 
In joy gleams round us stiil. 

Merrily dance the stars to-night, 
With their eyes of golden hue: 

And with young hopes in joyance bright, 
Our hearts are beating too. 

Newark, N. J., March, 1852. 


THE WORLD. 

Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
sparingly all his life, for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the world, 
as it is called. Setting a young man afloat with 
money left him by his relatives, is like tying 
bladders under the arms of one who cannot 
swim ; ten chances to one he will lose his blad- 
ders and goto the bottom. Teach him toswim, 
and he will never need the bladders. Give your 
child a sound education, and you have done 
enough for him. See to it that his morals are 
pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole nature 
made subservient to the laws which govern men, 
and you have given what will be of more value 
than the wealth of the Indies. To be thrown 
upon one’s resources, is to be cast into the very 
lap of fortune, for our faculties then undergo a 
development, and display an energy, of which 
they were previously insusceptible—Dr. Arnold. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


I MUSE ON THEE. 
BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


I muse on thee when morning springs 
Upon the purple hills, 

Or when the summer twilight brings 
The music of the rills; 

And thou art present in my dream, 
Though sundered from me far ; 

Till fades away the weary beam 
Of evening's sentry star. 


I scarcely tell my soul the tale, 
That I have dared to love ; 
1 trust it not upon the gale, 
Nor breathe it to the grove. 
Yet com’st thou ever in the dream, 
Where holier musings are ; 
Till prayer and praise to heaven but seem 
To seck love's brighter star. 
New York, March, 1852. 
+ 
READING AND THINKING. 

They who have read about everything are 
thought to understand everything, too, but it is 
not always so: reading furnishes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that 
makes what we read ours. We are of the rumi- 
nating kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections—we must 
chew them over again.—Ch znning. 
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WARLIKE, 

England is passing through one of her peri- 
odical fear-of-invasion fevers. All the journals 
smell of powder. ‘The Dispatch asks: “ Why 
should not rifle-shooting become with us, as with 
the Americans, as well our sport as our defence? 
Why should not 200,000 so arm themselves and 
practice, inerely as wholesome exercise to re- 
lieve sedentary occupation? Why should not 
those who are less strong, youthful and active, 
provide themselves with such easy weapons as 
Colt’s revolvers, ready to take the place of all 
police, to fill up all guard duty, all reserve ser- 


vice ¢” 


OPERATIC, 

Princes just now seem to be turning their at- 
tention to opera making. Duke Ernest of Sax- 
ony-Cobourg has composed an opera called 
« Casilda,” which has failed at Berlin, but sue- 
The Duke of Litta has 
> at Turin, 
He spent a deal of money 


ceeded at Darmstadt. 
brought out his “ Maria Giovanna, 
with great success. 
in costumes and decorations, in order to give 
more splendor to his music. 


or A Stave.—There is at Tift’s 
Exchange Hotel, in Mobile, a lump of pure gold, 
just as it was picked up in California, weighing 
three pounds, and valued at $600. It is a pres- 
ent to Mrs. Montague, of Marengo county, Ala., 
from a slave now in California, who, although 
in a free State, could not forget his mistress, but 
sent her this gift as a token of remembrance. 


Sicniricant.—The American heart is throb- 
bing with anxicty to hear of the removal of the 
despot of France. The Sun demands: “ Who 
will immortalize himself by ridding France of 
its usurper ¢” And the Mirror forcibly exclaims : 
“The ghost of Charlotte Corday flits through 
the chambers of the Tuillerics.” 


A queer Exursition.—A theatre called the 
Marionette, has been opened in London, in 
which the actors, nearly three feet high each, are 
puppets. The dialogue is spoken behind the 
scenes, and the motions of the puppets accord. 
The peiformance is very successful. 

Tue Fururr.—In the U. 8. Senate on Mon- 
day, Mr. Bell of Tennessee resumed his remarks 
on the bill granting land to Towa, and urged 
husbandry of all our resources, for within three 
years it would be likely that we should be en- 
gaged in war. 

Fixep ror 1t.—Rev. Mr. Hill, of Hartford, 
has been fined $67 and costs, for marrying aman 
to a girl, less than 18 years of age. The banns 
had been regularly published, but the father of 
the girl, not liking the match, availed himself of 
an antiquated statute for breaking it up. 


Fine Arts.—Richard Greenough, now in 
Italy, and younger brother of Horatio—who is 
now in this country superintending the erection 
of his national group at Washington—has just 
finished, in plaster, a figure representing Pha- 
raoh’s daughter finding Moses. 


Honest Desire.—Wicherly, when dying, had 
his young wife brought to his bedside, and hav- 
ing taken her hand, in a very solemn manner 
said he had but one request to make of her, and 
that was, that she should never marry an old 
man again. 


A Toxen.—The French president issues 
decrees in the imperial style, by ignoring the 
Bonaparte appendage to his name, and signing 
“Louis Napoleon.” It will get to be Napoleon II 
in good time. 


» 


Tron Raris.—There are now in the United 
States twenty-two railways, whose aggregate 
length is five thousand two hundred and fifty- 
What nation can compare with this 
for railroads ? 


four miles. 


In Canirorn1aA—Some remarkably rich spe- 
cimens of auriferous quartz have been found re- 
cently in the neighborhood of San Andres. One 
in particular, weighing six pounds, was compu- 
ted to be half gold. 


Ice.—It is stated that in Norway they are 
making great exertions to outdo the Yankees in 
and 
beautiful article at London, Liverpool, &c., at 
the low price of five dollars per ton at retail. 


the ice business, and are delivering a pure 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Cyane was at La- 
guayra, Feb. 8th—all well. 

Dickinson’s flour mill at Curtisville, N. Y., 
has been burnt—loss $10,000. 

Efforts are making in Mississippi for the 
adoption of a free system of banking. 

Thomas Wilson, an aged man, was murdered 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., a few days ago. 

Hon. A. Burt continues ill in South Carolina, 
and declines a re-election to Congress. 

The U.S. naval uniform will, it is said, un- 
dergo an entire change in a short time. 

The ship Florida cleared from Savannah on 
the 18th ult. with a cargo valued at $150,000. 

Dr. Francis Colton, of Springfield, Mass., died 
in New York, Monday week, of ship fever. 

William Rose, of Halifax, N. C., has been ar- 
rested at Charleston, on the charge of kidnap- 
ping negroes. 

The steamer Isabel left Charleston Saturday 
week, for Havana, with eighty passengers for 
California. 

Scrious charges, it is said, have been preferred 
against the Governor and Chief Justice of New 
Mexico. 

The packet-ship Washington has made the 
passage between New York and Liverpool in 13 
days and 14 hours. 

The city authorities of Boston have concluded 
to erect a “dead house ” in the new jail yard, at 
an expense not exceeding $1000. 

8. P. Chillon’s dwelling-house at New Orleans» 
was entered on the 16th ult, one of its inmates 
murdered, and the dwelling robbed. 


Mr. Miller, one of the editors of the late Vicks- 
burg True Issue, has been appointed charge to 
Bolivia. 

Mr. Garrows, the keeper of the alms-house in 
Wayne county, N. C.. was murdered on Thurs- 
day week, by one of the inmates. 

A bill passed the Tennessee house of repre- 
sentatives increasing the governor’s salary from 
$2000 to $3000, 

Major Stickney, formerly editor of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, fell dead at Toledo, Ohio, a 
few days since. 

Gen. Concha has again resigned the post of 
captain-general of Cuba, and the government 
will accept his resignation. 

Wm. T. Lisbon, Esq , postmaster of Winches- 
ter, Miss., was killed a few days ago in a rencon- 
tre with Matthew Lewis. 

The Aztec children are still in New York, 
where they excite great attention. They exhibit 
of late many marks of intelligence. 

The Rhode Island senate has passed a bill 
increasing the tax on banks in that State, to 
37 1-2 cents in the S100. 

According to The Railroad Times, all the 
railroads now on earth have cost the enormous 
sum of £447,786,000, or $2,238,946,000. 

Forty persons left MeConnelsville, Morgan 
county, Ohio, on Saturday last, bound for Cali- 
fornia, taking with them $15,000 in cash. 

Two sailors engaged aloft on board packet- 
ship Lady Franklin, at New York, were precipi- 
tated into the water, and one was drowned. 

We understand that the amount of “ material 
aid,” raised among the children of the common 
schools of Cincinnati is over one thousand 
dollars. 

Rey. Calvin Fairbanks, charged with negro 
stealing, has been tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to the Kentucky penitentiary for fifteen 
years. 

It is found by calculation that at 328 yards a 
man has the appearance of one-third his height; 
at 347 yards one-fourth ; and at 546 yards one- 
fifth. 

The admired Belletti, Jenny Lind’s compan- 
ion and contrast, is making quite a sensation at 
the opera of Paris. He has been singing Swed- 
ish melodies. 

Business men should as soon think of taking 
a journey in a car without an engine attached, 
as to attempt to succeed in business without 
advertising. 

The rage for Kossuth hats in New York is 
about over, and gents are returning once more 
to the sections of stove-pipe that have so long 
been used for head covering. 

When the weather proves too severe for the 
fishes, as at Cuttyhunk, Mass., last week, they 
die. Cart loads of fishes were picked up at Gay 
Head and sent to New York. 

Wm. I. Webb, of New York, has contracted 
to build a new steamer for the Panama Mail 
Steamship Company, to run in Law’s line, with 
the Ohio and Georgia, on this side the Isthmus. 


The news that one-third of the town of San 
Juan de Nicaragua has been destroyed by fire, 
sounds large, but itis stated that the town con- 
tained only about twenty houses before the fire 
occurred. 

The oldest trees in the world are in Central 
Afriva—the Boababs, which are 90 feet in cir- 
cumference, and contain the rings which mark 
the arnual growth of the trees to the number of 
9000, fixing their age at that length of years. 

Mr and Mrs. Goldschmidt are quietly enjoy- 
ing themselves at their comfortable quarters on 
Round Hill. They have been exeredingly an- 
nosed by the letters which numerous silly and 
soft-headed persons are constantly sending them. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Trade in Paris is exceedingly dull. 

Dickens has a new work ready, entitled “ Bleak 
House.” 

Miss Helen Faucit is about to make her re- 
appearance at Drury Lane. 

From Spain we learn that an unsuccessful at- 
tempt had been made to assassinate the queen. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble was announced to com- 
mence a series of readings of Shakspeare at the 
St. James Theatre. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Derby in 
a protectionist speech alluded approvingly to 
the conduct of Louis Napoleon. 

The Kaffir war, “a squabble with a few sav- 
ages,” costs the English government six hun- 
dred thousand dollars per month. 

In Hungary the government is pushing things 
so far as to erect monuments in commemoration 
of the Austro-Russian victory. 

The dispute between the employers and the 
operative engineers of London and Lancashire 
is apparently as far from settlement as ever. 

Mr. Macready has consented to preside at the 
next anniversary dinner of the General Theatri- 
cal Fund, which will take place in April. 

At Holmsfort, in Yorkshire, a large reservoir 
had burst, occasioned by heavy floods. From 
sixty to one hundred lives are reported to have 
been lost. 

Maria Lopez, the actress, who had been ar- 
rested shortly after the late coup d'etat in Paris, 
has been set at liberty, owing, it is believed, to 
the interference of the Princess Mathilde. 

The report that Mrs. Howard, the discarded 
mistress of Louis Napoleon, is an American, is 
false. We are informed, by one who knows, 
that she is the daughter of an English farmer. 


It is stated in an Irish paper that the revenues 
of the Irish priesthood have been reduced more 
than 59 per cent. by the combined operation of 
emigration and poverty. 

The Bank of England has reduced the rate 
for gold not standard. The most flattering ac- 
counts were received from the Australian gold 
regions, and large supplies were soon expected 
from that quarter. 

The London Times is a good deal jealous of 
the effeets of Kossuth’s “facile oratory.” The 
Hungarian has left his tracks on British public 
opinion, and has said political things which the 
masses of that country will not willingly let die. 


Commercial affairs throughout France are 
generally quiet. Manufacturers are waiting for 
orders to be given, and speculators, having 
hought up immense quantities of goods of every 
kind during the last two months, have now 
ceased to purchase for the moment. 


Sands of Gold. 


Poverty is the mother of many arts. 
——Better be alone than in bad company. 
Common sense is genius in its working 


dress. 


There is without justice no wisdom on 
the earth. 

A mother’s purity refines the child’s heart 
and manners. 


Those who ery the loudest have generally 
the least to sell. 

— Love is the fever of the soul; passion is 
the delirium of that fever. 
The three great conquerors of the world 
are Love, Death and Fashion. 

—Give your children education, and no ty- 
rant will trample on your liberties. 


—tThe protection of God cannot, without 
sacrilege, be invoked, but in behalf of justice and 
right.—Ao:suth. 

As easily expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed, as great and durable products from small 
and hasty efforts. 


I scarcely exceed the middle age of man; 
yet between infancy and maturity I have seen 
ten revolutions !—/Lamartine. 


He cannot be an unhappy man who has 
the love and smile of woman to accompany him 
in every department of life. 


Nothing can be a real blessing or cure to 
the human soul but what is made by its own 
approbation. 

— Honest industry is always rewarded. No 
young man need complain of being kept poor, 
if he ro'ls up his sleeves and goes cheerfully to 
work. 

—tThe cause of freedom is identified with 
the destinies of humanity, and in whatever part 
of the world it gains ground, by-and-by will be 
a common gain to all those who desire it.— 
Kossuth. 

—"I have never felt willing,” said Dr. 
Dewey, in one of his recent lectures, “in per- 
forming the marriage ceremony, to use the word 
obey, in reference to the wife—wedlock being a 
state of entire reciprocity.” 

—tThe glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some silent thinker among us 
is at work in his closet, whose name is to fill the 


earth. Perhaps there sleeps in bis cradle some 
reformer, who is to open a new era in history, 
and fire the human soul with new hope and new 
daring. 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is love like a canal boat? 
an internal transport. 


Because it is 


What land has produced the greatest man of 
the day? Ash-land. 

When is a person’s mouth like a public park ? 
When it contains several (achres) acres. 

Why is a song that is badly sung like a man 
who requires a wig? Because it is bawled. 

Why is Beach’s newspaper like Richard, 
oe of Gloucester? Because it is the Sun of 

ork. 


Why is Metropolitan Hall like a married wo- 
man? Because it has exchanged its maiden 
name. 


What medicine does a man take for a scolding 
wife? He takes an elixir. (He takes and he 
licks her.) 

Dodge had such a full house at Newburyport 
that the audience had to laugh perpendicular, 
there being no room for /ateral smiles. 

Noisy children are found to be extremely use- 
ful, it is said, in preventing one from hearing the 
ringing of the door bell, when one doesn’t wish 
to see company. 

Why are the people of France, at the present 
time, like a feline quadruped in a well-known 
fable! Because they are made a cat’s paw of 
by a monkey. 

When did the yacht America perform her 
greatest wonder? When she made the Bulls 
look astonished at Cowes, and admit the superi- 
ority of the American Steers. 

A Hottentot once got up a painting of heaven. 
It was enclosed with a fence made of sausages, 
while the centre was occupied with a fountain 
that squirted pot pie. 

A Texas paper, in speaking of one of our 
presidential aspirants says, that as he has got no 
morals, he had better go in for the vice presiden- 
cy. This is getting personal. 

The day after Mrs. Nicely removed from 
Brooklyn, to avoid the blasphemy of an impeni- 
tent poll-parrot, she was caught kissing a green 
grocer behind a cabbage stand. 

Robin, who had just commenced the study of 
the French language, on being asked by his 
father, why an indiscretion was like an enemy, 
replied: “ Because it is a faux pas.” (Foe, pa.) 
O, catnip! 

A gentleman rode up to a public house in the 
country, and asked: 

* Who is the master of this house ?” 

“Tam, sir,” replied the landlord; “my wife 
has been dead about three weeks.” 

A down-east militia captain, on receiving a 
note from a lady, requesting the “ pleasure of his 
company,” understood it as a compliment to 
those under his commend, and marched the 
whole of them to the lady’s house! 

A man in Pawtucket lately made application 
for insurance on a building situated in a village 
where there was no fire engine. In answer to 
the question, “ What are the facilities for extin- 
guishing fires ?” he wrote, “ /t rains sometimes.” 


People when they get married now-a-days, 
“run away” the moment the ceremony is over, 
just as if taking a wife was equivalent to grand 
larceny, or as if an indulgence in the marriage 
noose subjected them to the noose of the hang- 
man.—Strange hallucination, isn’t it ? 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNTON, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities. and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strietly neutral. Nothing ot 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


t is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general re: 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are res rly ergagec 
and every department is under the most finished and per 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


( ‘Ril AL 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that cf any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


ler. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, . $2 00 
4 “ . 6 00 
8 “ & . - 1100 


One copy of the Frac or ove Uxion, and one copy of the 
PicroriaAL Drawine-Room one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asa 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 


ecnts, 


*_* ill orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to te 
** The FLAG can be obtained at any cf the newspaper 


depots in the United States, and ef newspaper carriers, ab 


FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON. 
PUBLISHER AND Proprietor. Bestex, Mass. 
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GLEASOWS 


PICTORIAL 


PRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHASE OF THE TIGER. 
Our artist has presented us here a spirited 
scene of the manner in which the natives of In- 


dia hunt the tiger. It.is a perilous sport, but 
yields to these swarthy sportsmen a handsome 


VIEW OF THE TOWN OF MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 


remuneration, when we add to the East India 
Company’s bounty for each head, the price that 
they obtain for the skins. The risk to the native 
is comparatively small, since his extraordinary 
agility and long practice have rendered him 


expert in the business. Planting his arrows as 
near as possible to the heart and eyes of the 
tiger, he avoids his attacks by springing behind 
trees, and often mounting them with the speed 
of acat To the European hunter, who uses 


' A REPRESENTATION OF THE CHASE OF THE TIGER, IN INDIA. 


See page 1738, for description. 


fire-arms and trained elephants, this sport pos- 
sesses peculiar zést, and is often entered into by 
men who have come thousands of miles for the 
purpose of waylaying and capturing one of these 
monsters of the Indian forest. 
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